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Prese On! able attainment for himself or for 


others, the higher is likely to be his and their measure 
of actual attainment ; yet at the same time the less 
likely he is to be satisfied with the measure of attain- 
ment thus secured. In other words, the larger 
prominence a man gives to the work yet to be done, 
the lesser prominence he gives to that which is done. 


2... 


Handling “‘Crackea Broken hearts get all too little sym- 

Plates” pathy from the busy world. It is 
so easy, when the “ other fellow” is stricken, to make 
the blow heavier by untimely censure, by studied 
aloofness, or by evident lack of sympathy. It is so 
hard for some men to find time to be kindly and 
realiy sympathetic. The Jamaica negro, in abject 
sorrow, cries plaintively, “ Put me down softly,—me a 


The higher a man’s ideal of desir- 


cracked plate!” And his cry is echoed by many a 
broken heart very near us, yet afar off and sorrowing 
the more because of our heedlessness to its longing ery. 


EK... 


Man needs a standard outside of 
himself. No one is fit to be his own, 
because no one is absolutely fixed, and a vacillating 
standard is really no standard at all. The mariner 
cannot depend on the ship’s log. He must turn his 
gaze to the fixity of the heavens in order to know just 
where he is. Says Professor James, “We walk a 
beam the better, the less we think of the position of 
our feet upon it. We pitch or catch, we shoot or 
chop, the better, the less tactile and muscular and the 
more exclusively optical our consciousness is. Keep 
your eye on the place aimed at, and your hand will 
fetch it; think of your hand, and you will very likely 
miss your aim.” Turning one’s vision inward to the 
self is a poor way of guiding one’s moral course. Our 
only surety is in turning the gaze outward to the 
Eternal Standard, in whom there is neither variable- 
ness nor shadow that is cast by turning. 


No Standard in 
Self 


a. 


cnaisallt insti Better work, morally, is work more 
faithfully done. What is better 
moral work, but such work done with more fidelity ? 
We are not dealing with the essence of the work when 
we consider its methods merely. And when we seek 
to better the essential quality of any moral or re- 
ligious work, must it not always be by truer consecra- 
tion, greater devotion, more real fidelity to its demands 
at the very center, in the purpose and will of our 
hearts? Householders and housekeepers cannot 
expect servants and dependents to show a greater 
fidelity in the care of material things than they them- 
selves show. And the real progress and the true 
effectiveness of all Christian and moral work will be 
in exact proportion to the essential fidelity and in- 
ward faithfulness of those who carry them on, and 
form their heart andsoul. In speaking of work from 
the highér point of view, might we not advantageously 
substitute “ more faithful” for simply “ better”? 


a. 


Every Choice Perhaps there is no power which 

Choice Forever most persons are more jealous of 
than that of their right of choice. If they did but stop 
to think about it, they might see that every time they 
exercise their pet right of choice they are putting 
bonds upon this very faculty ; they are loading it with 
a weight which makes it a little lop-sided, and gives it 
a set for action next time it is called upon. The boy 
who decides to play “for keeps ” is loading his will a 
little on the side which makes men gamble ; the col- 
lege man who decides to cheat at examination is load- 
ing his will on the side which makes men forgers and 
thieves ; the young woman who decides to witness a 
play whose moral tendency has seemed doubtful is 
giving her will a set in the direction which comes to 
approve and delight in spectacles which once seemed 
low and out of tune with a refined nature. The 
power of right choice is thus self-impaired. The choice 
seems always to be there as free as ever, but it is a 
choice much determined by previous determinations. 
Man thus becomes the prisoner of his own past. His 


every choice is a grim jailer who puts one more gyve 
on his subsequent movements. - In greater or less 
degree his choice is a choice forever. If one wants 
to be free to decide to do right, the more he fetters 
his evil propensities by right decisions the better; 
and the more he fetters his possibilities for deciding 
rightly, the worse for him. The oftener he decides 
for God and the right, the easier, freer, more exultant, 
is he in choosing to be righteous and God-like. “The * 
truth shall make you free.” 


CB 


$ 
The} Worth of a Laugh 


it IS a mark of the dignity of human nature that 

normal man knows how to laugh. Not every- 
thing that is called man, and wears the human form, 
however, is given to laughter. The degenerate races, 
who have sunk toward the beast’s level through their 
vices and their indifferences, seldom laugh. The 
Veddahs of Ceylon, for instance, are said to be un- 
able to laugh. One of them, who had been taken to 
Colombo, and had learned the speech of the Cin- 
galese, was expostulated with because he never 
laughed at anything. ‘“ What is there to laugh at?” 
was his answer. 

So the animals do not laugh. Some of them can 
make grimaces, not unlike what used to pass among 
men as a sign of mirth. But the grimacing monkey 
is at heart the most serious of creatures. He has no 
real sense of fun, and his “tricks” are mostly a 
business-like pursuit of his own interests at the ex- 
pense of his fellows. A few of the birds indulge in 
forms of flight which indicate the possession of high 
spirits. But amid all the sounds of the jungle not 
one real laugh, so far as we know laughter, is heard, 
while it is next to impossible for any great number of 
human beings to get together without some laughter 
as part of the social seasoning. 

Laughter most often grows out of our perception 
of the incongruities of life. We do not laugh at the 
sublime and the harmonious, but at the contradictory 
and the absurd. And this of itself is an avowal of 
faith in the sublime and the harmonious. It shows 
that we recognize that they exist and are normal, 
when we see what is not in keeping with them, and 
find it funny. Unconsciously, but very really, we 
are making a confession of faith in true laughter. 
The beauty of the divine order is implied and indi- 
cated in it. The beast does not see this, because he 
never has risen to any such general idea as that of a 
divine order. The Veddah, apparently, does not see 
it, because he has sunk too low to be capable of the 
vision of it. 

The Bible represents our Maker himself as capable 
of this perception of the incongruous. It represents 
him as finding matter for mirth in the small rebellions 
of kings and princes against his anointed. The ex- 
pression, of course, is anthropomorphic, but it has a 
meaning, It means that the root of true laughter lies 
deeper than the seen and the temporal, and takes 
hold of the eternal. 

The Seriptures also distinguish right laughter 
from wrong. The latter is there characterized as the 
laughter of fools. It is that of men who laugh in 
the wrong place, who make mockery of sin, because 














































































































they see nothing in moral evil that goes deeper than 
its absurdity. There are places in life where tears, 
not laughter, are the natural expression of our sense 
of the incongruity of fact with ideal. There are 
times wher sorrowful sympathy with the moral woes 
of the earth is the only right attitude of our spirits. 
It is only the fool and the scorner who can laugh at 
such hours, and thus’ incur the wo our Lord pro- 
nounced upon those who laugh now; namely, that 
the end of it will be mourning and weeping. 

But our Lord does not say merely that much of 
laughter. He says, “ Blessed are ye that weep now; 
for ye shall laugh.” ‘To those who enter into the 
world’s sorrows, and take their share of them, a time 
of mirth is still in reserve. Their spirits will rebound 
from the strain of the sore sympathy life has exacted 
of them. The very loftiness of their absorption in the 
spiritual well-being of their erring brethren will 
result in the relaxed strain and the happy abandon. 

Some of God’s best saints have been men of humor, 
jest, and laughter. Francis of Assisi, Philip. Neri, 
and Carlo Borromeo, were such men. Popular tra- 
dition dwells on the sense of fin they had, no less 
than on their life-and-death earnestness. Luther 
shecked weak brethren in the same way in his time. 
Latimer abounded in the sense of the laughable. 
Knox had it in a grimmer and more warlike way, 
which Carlyle reproduced in our own age. A notable 
example of it was the late Dr. Archibald Alexander 
Hodge of Princeton. He was one of the loftiest and 
purest sajnts of his time. His personal communion 
with God recalled something of the fervor of the old 
mystics. He could so preach of heaven, using the sim- 
plest and homeliest things of this world to explain 
what its gladness would be, that there would not be a 
dry eye in the congregation, Even those who had 
heard that sermon before, thought to take two handker- 
chiefs when they went to hear it again. But the bow 
could not be always thus strung. By an unavoid- 
able reaction his great, wholesome, childlike nature 
would sweep to the other extreme, and, to the scandal 
of very weak brethren, he would utter jesting ex- 
travagances, and perpetrate absurdities like a big 
hearty boy. And was he not equally great, equally 
lovable, in both aspects of his mind? Some found 
him uhendurable, indeed. Some left Princeton, and 
went elsewhere to escape “ Doctor Archie’s” laugh, 
and sought out a solemn school of the prophets where 
such things would not be tolerated. 

“ A time to weep, a time to laugh.” There is room 
for both in the Christian life. Seriousness and solem- 
nity aré not the same thing. A man may be earnest 
with the best, and yet shake the cobwebs out of heart 
and brain by a hearty laugh. 





Norgs.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
veceived by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 


can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


ss 


The relation of type to antitype, of 
prophecy to fulfilment, opens up many 
an opportunity for hard and easy ques- 
tions. The conception of prophecy itself, or of antitype, 
is more vague in the minds of most persons than they 
taemselves appreciate. And the more one studies the 


Prophecy and 
Antitype 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


mystery of types and prophecyings, the more will he be 
convinced that there are yet some things to know. 

The Revision in the lesson [“ The Saviour’s Parting Words ’’] 
says that Christ said, “Thus it is written, that the Christ should 
..-Tise again from the dead the third day.” I have no commen- 
tary on the original or the Revised Version except Dr. Riddle in 
The Sunday School Times, and he, as has been said of commen- 
tators, omits commentary on the troublesome passage. ... May 
not Jonah 1: 17 and 2: 10 be a clear propheey of the three days’ 
entombment and resurrection, and be the writing to which Jesus 
referred? Are there not many applications of prophecies which 
would never have been recognized as such had not the Holy 
Spirit so interpreted them by the pen of the evangelist? For 
example, take the Immanuel prophecy. Would we have thought 
to apply Isuiah’s declaration that a woman not yet married 
should have a child, and call him Immanuel, and that before his 
arrival at years of discretion Israel should be overthrown, to 
the birth of Christ without divine instruction so todo? And 
may not Jonah’s detention in the fish’s belly be nearly as appro- 
priate a prophecy, especially since Jesus has himself, in another 
place, used it as a simile? 


It is, of course, impossible for the lesson writers of The 
Sunday School Times to explain all the points that may 
be raised in connection with the lessons, since there are 
limits of length necessarily assigned to the articles. 
The case of Jonah was regarded by our Lord himself as 
implying a prophecy respecting his own death and resur- 
rection (Matt. 12:40). The only difficulty arises from 
the too literal interpretation of “ three days and three 
nights.” As tothe general question of the inspiration 
of the New Testament writers enabling them to recog- 
nize Messianic references in the Old Testament which 
would not otherwise be obvious, this may be accepted 
on any theory of real inspiration. The danger has been 
that so many uninspired interpreters bave claimed to 
find Messianic prophecies where the New Testament 
writers give no hint of such interpretation. Such inter- 
preters justify their views by the use made of the Old 
Testament in the New, forgetting that this use is that of 
inspired commentators, and hence no warrant for the 
allegorical fancies of uninspired men. 


2 


Standard works of reference continue 
to be standard, as a rule, only by the 
issuing, from time to time, of new 
editions, in order that they may be up to the latest results 
of knowledge-seeking. Ina literary note The Sunday 
School Times lately mentioned the new edition of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Dictionary, and now a Connecticut 
student is seeking some further information in regard to 
it. He writes: 


New Edition of 
Gesenius 


Perhaps others besides the writer would like to kaow a very 
little more about the new twelfth edition of Gesenius, noticed in 
The Sunday School Times of June 8, page 365,—in particular, 
by whom it is published, and whether it costs about the same 
with the eleventh edition, which, to the writer, was six dollars. 
Also, it would be interesting to hear about how far it has de- 
parted from the “ conservative ” standard of the eleventh. If 
this remedies the faults, real or alleged, of the eleventh, it may 
remain the last edition for some time,—may it not ? 


The publisher of the Gesenius Hebrew Dictionary is 
F. C. W. Vogel of Leipsic. The price is the same as 
before, about six dollars. The new, or twelfth, edition 
is conservative, in so far as conservatism—as understood 
in theology—can find any decided expression in a dic- 
tionary. It is characteristic of the twelfth edition that 
all the established results of philological Semitic research 
havé been utilized. Of all the Hebrew dictionaries now 
in the market, this is the best exponent of advanced 
philology and scientific research. A recognized Hebraist, 
Professor Buh), is its chief editor. An eminent Arabist, 
Professor Socin, and Professor Zimmern, a young but 


well-known Assyriologist, were his assistants,—all three * 


being of the University of Leipsic. The latest results 
of Assyrian philology,—especially of the careful study 
of the Tel el-Amarna tablets,—and results gained from 
the hundreds of recently discovered Arabic inscriptions, 
have been utilized in order to get at the meaning of 
obscure and doubtful Hebrew words. At the same time, 
certain fanciful etymologies, resulting chiefly from a mis- 
use of the Arabic dictionary, in former editions, have been 
excluded. The one serious lack of the twelfth edition is 
the omission of explanations of Hebrew proper names. 
Perhaps the editors have fallen into this extreme asa 
result of, or reaction from, the endeavor of former editors 
to translate every name, however obscure,—which some- 
times produced truly ridiculous things. In spite of this 
lack the new edition is a remedy for some former‘faults, 
as well as a record of philological progress in various 
ways. The new editors have produced a work so trust- 
worthy and so scholarly that it would not be surprising 
if, in a few years, we should have a thirteenth edition. 
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A Summer Night in Town 
By John Hall Ingham 


T IS asummer evening. All the street 

Is thrilled with turmoil such as never fell 
On ear of rustic where the frog-throats swell, 
And cricket chirps to cricket through the heat. 
The throb of voices and the pulse of feet, 
And whir of wheels, aye coming, going,—tell 
Of men a million who as strangers dwell, 
And pass, and part, and nevermore may meet. 


This is the poor man’s revel. Let the rich 
Muse in the mountains, dream beside the sea! 
Here every alley hath its jollity : 

The laborer leaps, the wife forsakes her stitch 
To join the children’s danees, over which 
The stars of heaven watch eternally. 


Philadelphia. 
CAB 


Singableness in Music 
By Charles S. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 


| Samanta is beginning to be more seriously made 
concerning the peculiar quality in the tunes put 
forward for religious worship to which the loose language 
of popular enthusiasm affixes the name of “singable- 
ness,” Why does one sort of music catch the multi- 
tude, and another not? Is it supposed to be possible for 
a skilful composer to sit down at a piano and produce a 
series of magnetic cadences and strains which will surely 
spring to the front in public preference the moment they 
are introduced to the masses of the people? And is that 
the way in which an aristocratic bulk of expensive tunes 
claim a place in every book of music in turn as itis 
issued from the press, without which the artistic commit- 
tees will not purchase.it, each one of which costs for the 
royalty in the printing of it more than the whole stock 
of the purchase? digo 

The latest form in which these questions have come to 
the writer of the present article is funnily pointed and 
exigeant: “What makes any tune catchy, what makes 
any piece of music go?” The forcing of the somewhat 
slangy terms into employment well indicates the mys- 
terious nature of the problem which seems to baffle in- 
quisition. A strange oneness of life and sympathy and 
general results holds hymns and tunes in the same cate- 
gory; they share and share alike, as the lawyers say in 
equity suits. I have lately found it announced in one 
of the denominational newspapers that the hymnal of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, so carefully and skil- 
fully prepared by the best men in that communion, a 
marvel of taste and refinement and fitness for divine 
service, has during the past years rarely been used even 
80 much as once in some camp-grounds of prominence 
belonging to that most musical communion. These 
writers declare that in several large and intelligent con- 
gregations it is never employed save at the stateliest of 
the Sabbath assemblages in connection with the trained 
choirs. Evidently the smaller manuals, belonging to 
the Sunday-schools or the revival meetings, have taken 
hold of the leaders of public sentiment, and usurped its 
place as an authorized issue of Wesley’s historic hymns 
for the church at large. Hence it is openly asserted 
“that our boys/and girls are growing up in uttet igno- 
rance of some of the finest hymns in the world, while 
familiar with ‘God be with You till we Meet Again,’ 
‘The Child of a King,’ and ‘Sweet By and By,’ until 
the words make no impression, and they are indifferent 
to the tune.” Very much the same experience is felt 
otherwheres. ! 

If this be true, then we are ready to draw the swift in- 
ferences that the metrical and time-honored words are 
not fascinating to the ordinary people, that the tunes 
are too dull or wooden or intricate just now in modern 
times to seize upon the fervor or the taste, and that in 
many quarters both of them have lost the popular favor 
altogether. 

But this does not reach the question, for, on the other 
hand, it is certain, so any one can see, there never was a 
period in which modern churches appeared to clamor more 
for excellence in music and lyric compositions for wor- 
ship than they do now. The fact is, the siugableness of 
a religious production is lodged in both the words and 
the music. Some persons there are nowadays who sniff 











‘ at “Naomi” with the pathetic trio of familiar verses 
married to it for fifty years, ‘ Father, whate’er of earthly 
bliss.” But it still holds on its way, simple, intelligible, 
spiritual, tender, and fascinating as ever, the instant it 
is given a chance; ready for the family, the prayer 
circle, the Sunday service, even for the infant school. 
What is the secret of its gentle welcome? Lowell Mason 
found one of the German “ folk-songs” waiting in the 
hearts of God’s singing children, “Am Meer,” having in 
it unusual capabilities as a vehicle of intense devotion. 
The bands play the old strains of exquisite music now at 
Hombourg and at most of the Continental watering- 
places as a favorite piece. For convenience in render- 
ing by promiscuous four-part voices, this American com- 
poser made the original melody of it become the alto, 
and the alto become the soprano, in undisturbed har- 
mony with the other notes. So our tune came into 
being. ‘ 

With this he associated three stanzas of Anne Steele, 
chosen out of a poem of eleven or more. So our hymn 
was married to the music. In this piece, therefore, there 
was all the resident inspiration of those many years of 
home-life in the Father-land, and in the hymn was all 
the heart-life of the Southampton parsonage. Is it wise 
for us to surrender such a history, and keep it away for- 
ever from our children, young men and maidens, and 
lose it absolutely for ourselves? ‘“ But it is old in fact 
and taste and feeling,” comes the reply. Aud so is 
* Auld Lang Syne,” and so is “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and so is “ How firm a foundation.” That is not the 
reason why such tunes have been discarded, however. 

The secret of the disuse of hymns by Bonar and Mon- 
sell and such writers, of tunes by Dykes and Barnby and 
such composers, is not their wornoutness. It is found in 
another direction quite. The very article alluded to 
above, a sentence or two more of which may be quoted, 
will command attention. The author gave it a quaint 
title: “The Age of Ditties.” And he closes it with this 
plain statement: “The craving is for things new and 
catching, nine-tenths of which are devoid of anything 
adapted to build up a sound religious character; the 
repetition of words transforming a religious service into 
musical chattering, and the assembly into a collection of 
human magpies. 

Now I am not responsible for that assertion, but, before 
any word of censure upon it is pronounced, let us think 
over how some things are known to “go.” “In the 
swee-ee-eet by and by, by and by, We shall meet on that 
beautiful shore, by and by ; In the swee-ee-eet by and by, 
by and by, We shall meet on that beautiful shore, by and 
by, by and by/” And remember that when any grain of 
intelligible sense does appear in a verse of the poetry, 
we have each time to follow it with this jumble for a 
refrain. I soberly and yet modestly venture to assert 
that I do not know any compound adverb, doing duty as 
a noun in literature, more sadly and perplexingly over- 
worked among the various churches, 

Still my question is not answered ; but what is the use 
of one’s answering or discussing it when what is made 
clear leaves no impression? The last time I was in 
London I bought every hymn- and tune- book, prepared 
for churches or ‘schools, which I could find in Great 
Britain. The Methodist denomination had just pub- 
lished a new collection of music only, containing five hun- 
dred tunes; the Sunday-school Union another, with 
about as many; Dr. Allon had issued two fresh ones,— 
the final work of his grand career as a hymnologist ; the 
English Presbyterianism of the period was putting into 
the denomination the noblest hymnal made on the fairest 
models. The music I secured was prepared by the chief 
composers. It included the pieces of Dykes, Barnby, 
Hopkins, Many of such as were furnished by living 
men were new and distinctly melodic,—that is, skilful, 
artistic, classic, but with singableness for their chief aim, 
good tunes which were fashioned to be “ catching,” and 
to have “go.” I put in pledge all I know when I de- 
clare that the music so gathered into those volumes— 
more than a thousand fresh compositions—is really be- 
yond anything I ever found. But when I came home 
I could not fail to see that all our American people were 
doing was in the same old direction. They were multi- 
plying solos with refrain attachments, and old fugue 
movements revived, chasing each other, with a cornet 
to lead, over the strains of “ Beulah land, O Beulah 
land,” even in the churches. A sense of dismay fell on 
my sensibilities as I listened to the singular poetry which 
intelligent men and women were tolerating as their 
hymns,. I believe that there are a thousand poets in 
these United States whose verses about “rafters” and 
“forts” and “ shores” and “ rivers” would actually be 
preferred to “ Alas!-and d.d wy Saviour bleed.” 


THE SUNDAY 

Now I distinctly claim that any men or women have 
the fair right to sing what they like, provided they can 
get it. But I claim the fraternal privilege of expressing 
gentle regrets, and then withdrawing my presence from 
companies where I cannot make myself welcome. When 
this couplet is given out to be sung, in a first-class Sun- 
day-school, by children, as printed on the pages of a first- 
class and costly volume, I cannot help feeling that taste 
has degenerated beyond my endurance : 

“If the wife of thy bosom grow false and depart, 
Look aloft unto Jesus with undismayed heart.” 

The reason why I keep shying away from the attempt 
to tell all I have learned concerning the secret of a tune’s 
magnetism and popularity is easily discovered in the 
fact that I do not believe anything can be brought be- 
forehand to throw illumination upon such a matter as 
this. The discussion disdains a logical analysis. What 
makes a flower sweet? What renders a maiden beauti- 
ful? What shows piety to be strong? What gives 
magnetism to music? I say that the heart alone, not 
the intelligence, can answer these inquiries. There must 
be something in the poetry, and another something in 
the tune, and another something in the adaptation of the 
music to the words ; something that touches human sym- 
pathy or enthusiasm or heartfulness; something that 
looks straight out towards God. Constructively, the 
music must be lyric; that is, it must have the vibrant 
ring of a lyre’s note, and the delicate rhythm of a lyre’s 
action. The hymn must be poetical; that is, it must 
have elevated sentiment, and at least a measure of literary 
tastefulness in thought and expression, so as to voice the 
emotions of religious life fairly in divine worship. 

Beyond this commonplace suggestion it seems to me 
impossible for one to go. Every compiler has found 
himself in a quandary more than a hundred times. Poems 
and compositions are given to him in the hope he may 
use them, and eventually pay for them the market price 
which watchful publishers think they will bring. As-he 
looks the voluminous pile over, he tries to picture the 
results he muy attain with any given arrangement or 
combination. Really, the most difficult task in the pro- 
fession is that of predicting what the spiritual heart of 
the churches will accept, and what the choristers and 
evangelists will push into an edifying popularity. I 
have been told by some of the most experienced “tasters” 
of this sort of commodity that there is no criterion for 
prophetic decision or ingenious conjecture that can safely 
be trusted. A good hymn or tune may be rejected by a 
mere freak of fancy, or accepted by an authoritative ver- 
dict ; so may one that is good for nothing. A low stan- 
dard rules just now; taste is debased; demand strains 
production. 


New York City. 
o> 
Perarolo, the Wood Port of the 
Lagoons 


By Mrs. Alexander Robertson 


URING our rambles in Venice I have often exam- 
ined with interest the great rafts of timber which 
are to be seen lying in the Sacco di Misericordia, an 
open space of water in the northern quarter of the town, 
and have listened to the stories of the raftsmen of the 
long and, at times, dangerous voyages they make, from 
their starting-point in the heart of the mountains of 
Cadore down to this their haven in Venice, Last sum- 
mer, on our way to the higher valleys of the Italian 
Dolomites, to be braced up by their invigorating atmos- 
phere, we determined to halt for a time at Perarolo, the 
center of the wood trade, there to learn somewhat of the 
work of the forests and the ways of the rivers. 

If there is one site more than another that one would 
not choose on which to build, it is a low tongue of shingle 
at the point of confluence of two such fiercely flowing 
torrent-rivers as the Piave and its younger brother the 
Boite, and yet that is just the spot on which stands the 
large village of Perarolo. That its position is perilous 
is proved by the fact of its having been more than once 
destroyed by the very waters that give it its life. Early 
in this century a great rock-fall blocked for a day the 
gorge of the Boite, till the collected waters forced their 
way with terrible impetuosity, and swept away the vil- 
lage, and the very ground on which half of it stood, 
leaving only the bare rock ; and as late as 1882, a disas- 
trous inundation of the Piave damaged the new church 
and many houses, and completely destroyed forty saw- 
mills. But Italians often say, “ We have short memories 
in Italy,” and it seems to be true; for they replant their 
gardens on the cooled lava-streams of Vesuvius, they re- 


inhabit their earthquake-cracked houses on the Riviera, 
and they rebuild their washed-away saw-mills on the 
Piave. 

But if to its position this little place owes its frequent 
destruction, it is also to its position that it owes its ex- 
istence at all; for here, for the first time since they left 
theirsources, these rivers become approachable. Through- 
out all their upper reaches, cleaving their way through 
the very ‘foundations of the hills,’ they flow in deep, 
precipitous, rocky gorges,—so deep and so precipitous, 
and the rocks so friable, that it is almost impossible 
to get near enough to the edge even to see the water 
as it dashes along. Only here and there, from the dizzy 
height of some slender bridge thrown from one jutting 
rock to another, and only after a descent of six or seven 
hundred feet, can one look down into the torrent hurry- 
ing on some two hundred feet below. But at Perarolo 
these gorges come to an abrupt end, and the precipices 
give place to great pine-clad slopes which come down to 
the water’s edge. The two rivers, which have hitherto 
gone on their way wild and free, come within reach of 
man, and, here united, submit to be, if not tamed, at 
least subjugated by him, and by means of sluice and 
dam, embankment and saw-mill, made subservient to his 
useand profit. Here, then, it was that from time immemo- 
rial the timber, cut in the mountain forests, and floated 
down by the rivers, was received at this “ Port of the 
Lagoons,” as it used to be called, and claimed by the 
different merchants; and here, too, it was that the river 
dues were taken, 

This busy little place had its birth as a village, with 
its own laws and statutes, in 1420; but long before 
that it was an important spot, as for many rolling cen- 
turies it was, what it still is, the center of the wood trade. 
Down these two rivers for a thousand years, as history 
tells us, and for many more before that according to tra- 
dition, have come down to Venice the spoils of the far- 
spreading forests of Cadore, which, even at the present 
time, notwithstanding the process of deforesting which 
is constantly going on, cover an extent of, roughly speak- 
ing, three hundred thousand acres. Possibly, in the 
Roman times, the rivers had less work to do than now; 
for thie district, lying exactly between Italy and Ger- 
many, was traversed by two great highways,—the Clau- 
dius Augustus Ostilicatum and the Claudius Augustus 
Altinatum,—besides many byroads (traces of which still 
remain in what are now almost inaccessible places) which 
were available for the transport of the wood, and also of 
the ore from the iron, copper, and lead mines which were 
worked in these mountains from the earliest times,—and 
that were famous, too; for King Berengarius, A. D. 920, — 
spoke of the “‘ excellent lead-mines of Auronzo,”—down 
to the last days of the republic of Venice. But the 
mines are exhausted, the roads have disappeared, and 
only the wood industry survives; so the rivers have now 
to do all the work. 

On our arrival we put up at the pleasant little posting- 
inn of the Corona d’Ovo, where the hostesses, two bright 
and active sisters, welcomed us all the more heartily that 
as yet few have discovered what a delightful place this 
is in which to spend a week or two. 

The first thing to do next morning was to go down to 
the slender bridge of wood that spans the Piave, so as to 
realize the position, as it is at a point whence one can 
see up the two gorges through which come rushing the 
rivers, and down the wider valley, or canal, which carries 
them united past Belluno, and away to the sea. On all 
sides rise steep pine-clad hills, seen to advantage from 
this spot, not being dwarfed by the giant mountains be- 
hind, and hidden by them. Up the Boite gorge a soft 
white cloud, that hung high up in air, told us that some- 
thing was there, which we knew to be the king of Cadorin 
mountains, Antelau. 

Turning again to the river, we were quickly enthralled 
by the wild race of the tree trunks as they came down 
from the gorge of the Piave. The great logs, or taglie, 
fourteen feet in length, came dancing along like live 
creatures. They plunged with a rush through the bridge, 
where they were met and shaken and tossed by the 
whirling waters of the Boite. But they survived the 
shock, and started off again on their wild career. 

Whilst the large logs are thus trusted to the tender 
mercies of the river, the rest of the wood, from the long, 
half-trimmed tree trunks, forty feet odd in length, to the 
thinnest deals, is made up, each kind by itself, into rafts 
strong enough to resist the roughest usage. This is neces- 
sary ; for, whilst the taglie make but comparatively short 
journeys, being captured by the different owners as they 
pass their mills, the rafts go the whole way, both by river 
and by sea, to Venice. 

On going into the saw-mill beneath our house, we 


































































































































































































































































found one of these rafts in course of construction. Bun- 
dies of ten planks, securely tied with hazel twigs, were 
floated side by side, and lashed to transverse boards. 
Down the middle was bound a spar, which projected like 
the pole of a carriage, and another set of bundles were 
floated on either side of it like horses. The top boards 
of the first set were pulled out over the second set, and 
tied with thongs through auger-holes; and this was re- 
peated till five sets were in position. A solid front and 
back were now thonged on, and a large quantity of sawn 
wood and beams placed on the raft as cargo. Four great 
poles were rigged up to act as guides and rudders fore 
and aft, and then the big augers were screwed in upright 
in a row, and the men’s clothes tied on to them to keep 
them safe through the tumultuous journey. In only an 
hour and a half the whole was ready, the sluice-gate was 
opened, and the raft was soon breasting the double tor- 
rent beyond the bridge. The zattéri—the raftemen— 
are grouped into guilds, and the river divided amongst 
them. Each guild convoys the raft through ite own 
shoals and difficulties, and hands it on to the next. 
Thus the Perarolo men take the rafts to Longarone, 
and come back by road, often worn out with fatigue, 
and drenched through by the water that has washed over 
their raft. For this they receive two francs as pay, and 
one for their share of the raft-making. At the last 
* station ”’—that on the shore of the Adriatic—twelve or 
fourteen rafts are joined together, and, thus strengthened, 
take the sea journey to Venice. As a rule, a roughly 
rigged-up mast and sail is enough to carry them there, as 
they never start in bad weather. 

On examining this saw-mill “ port,” we found that a 
long, openwork rosta, or dam, crossed diagonally the 
whole river; thus everything floating in it was led into 
the rozzia, or mill-race, which was shut off from the rest 
of the river by a massive embankment. Some way down 
this a narrow opening back into the river caused so strong 
a stream through it that all the wood that had entered 
the rozzia of necessity shot out of it again at this point. 
By this opening, called the canaletto, stood one of the 
menadori (the men who manage the wood,—from menare, 
to lead) with his angier,—a long lissome pole, with an iron 
point and hook,—with which he turned over each log 
as it neared him, so as to examine its markings. If it 
belonged to his master, he shoved it off into the main 
current of the mill-race, but if to a stranger, he just left 
it alone, and, sucked through the canaletto, it plunged 
back into the river. Meanwhile, the logs in the mill 
race swam on to the mill, where they were received by 
more menadori, who, with their angieri, conducted them, 
according to their size, into their respective docks. Here 
they were landed and stacked, and, in due course, either 
passed under the saw or made up into rafts. Each mill 
down the Piave—and there are eight or ten of them—has 
its rosta across the whole river; so that the wood passes 
through all the mills, each owner claiming his own as it 
passes. 

During the busy season, the mills are kept going night 
and day ; and no wonder, for something like forty thou- 
sand logs, equivalent to two hundred and forty thousand 
good planks, pass through each of the eight establish- 
ments on the Piave during the year. Cadore, altogether, 
exports annually three hundred thousand logs and eighty 
thousand beams, from twenty to fifty feet long (without 
counting those trees that are specially cut for masts and 
Venetian flagpoles, some of them a hundred and fifty 
feet long), at a value of seventy-eight thousand pounds 
sterling. Cadore, in its days of prosperity, sent many a 
gift of wood to Venice to mark its devotion to the re- 
public. In 1569, during a war against the Turks, it sent 
down at its own charges six hundred larch beams. In 
1576, after the burning of the Doge’s Palace, it sent a 
hundred fine larch trees wherewith to aid in repairing 
it. These, however, were used instead for the building 
of the Church of the Redentore. And again, in 1645, it 
sent to the Venetian arsenal four hundred of its finest 
trees for ship-building for the war with Candia,—no 
mean presents; for the wood of Cadore, especially the 
larch and pine, is considered equal to that of the best 
Rassian markets. 

The work of cutting down and of trimming the trees 
goes on more or less during the year, and that of con- 
veying it to within reach of the Piave is done chiefly in 
the winter, as the ice and snow make it easy for the wood 
to be sent down the “ shoots,” both natural and hand- 
made, that score the mountains’ sides. Where the 
mountains are steep, every water runlet makes a con- 
venient path; besides which there are the hand-made 
paths, the risine. These are strongly constructed wooden 
canals, down which, when lined with snow, the huge tree- 
trunks siide with incredible swittness. A whole army of 
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menadori is stationed along these risine, with a system of 
their own of calls and signals, to watch the course of the 
wood, and help it along in case of a hitch, or to give warn- 
ing of danger. Innumerable young lads, carrying mes- 
sages and food, act as flying skirmishers, clambering like 
goats over the steepest crags. 

There are miles and miles of these risine, which, start- 
ing from the tops of the highest forest-clad mountains, 
wind in and out like fantastic serpents, now carried 
across deep gullies, now round sheer precipices, now 
crossing grassy slopes, and now tunneling under fallen 
crags, and leading finally down to the beds of the vari- 
ous tributaries of the Piave and the Boite. 

Anxious to see a cidolo, or gate, and know its office, 
we got one of the men to let us out at the extreme 
end of the embankment, and winding along a pretty, 
mossy path, half in the river and half on the rocky 
slope, we came to a spot where the rocks met so hear 
as to form asort of natural gateway, whose gate-posts 
rose three hundred feet above our heads. Across the 
narrowed bed of the river at this point was built a mass- 
ive, wooden, covered bridge, which is, however, but the 
frame for a gigantic portcullis of wooden beams, which 
are drawn up and down by a number of rustic wind- 
lasses. The wood, cut down during the spring months, 
was lying heaped up in the narrow gorge behind to a 
height of ten feet, and extended back up the gorge for 
over halfa mile. A trap-door in the floor of the bridge 
showed us a wooden stair and a wild, surging mass of 
boiling, hissing, roaring rush of water and logs dashing 
along below us. The whole building shook and trem- 
bled as the great trunks came thundering against it 
before plunging through the central arch of the bridge. 

A dozen menada men were hard at work down by the 
wood,—on it, in fuct,—shoving off the separate logs, and 
endeavoring to disentangle the mass. They soon caught 
sight of us, and signed to us to go down to them; and 
it was with some small trepidation that I descended the 
ladder-stair that seemed to lead us straight into the 
seething water. But the stair turned, and another lad- 
der led us down on to the logs besidethe men. It was a 
wild place. 

The men were greatly pleased at our visit, and came 
round us, anxious to tell and to explain, A big bronze- 
faced old fellow was spokesman, and said it was hard and 
dangerous work here, standing on the slippery wood and 
wrestling with the great logs. They have strong iron 
cramps, with projections an inch long, fastened to their 
boots; but, even with these, accidents happen. Not long 
ago, one of their companions, whose angier got fixed in 
an unwieldy bit of wood, was carried by it into the 
raging water, and dashed to death among the tossing 
trunks. Another of the men here broke in to say that 
he had been carried by the rush of logs through the 
cidolo, and had been miraculously saved by being tossed 
into one of the shallows, away down by the saw-mill 
dam. These men work for twelve hours a day, exclusive 
of their meal time, and their pay is from fifteen pence to 
one and eight pence, «nd their food, which consists 
only of polenta and cheese, with once a week a quart of 
wine. 

Leaving the cidolo, we retraced part of our road, and 
ascended the rocky slopes to a little rustic, balconied 
hamlet close by, where many of the menada men live. 
An old woman invited us into her kitchen, She told us 
that all in the hamlet had their bit of a house, but 
not a scrap of land, so “If one does not work he does 
not eat.” The elder girls were all away up in the 
mountains, making hay, and earning but from three to 
five pence a day; but, even at that rate, they could only 
get work for about two out of every four days. The 
houses these poor folks live in, like most throughout this 
district, are black with smoke, and the floor merely of 
battered earth. There is a raised hearth for the wood 
fire, a chair, a box, and a few pots and pans,—all as 
black as the ceiling and the wall. But amongst all this 
gloom there is generally one bright spot,—the hand- 
some, ancient, three-legged brovze pot, made in past 
centuries from the ore of these mountains, that shines 
like gold, and that is the one heirloom of the family. 

The younger women look rosy and hearty; the elder 
ones, leathery and worn out. The bearing of heavy 
loads on their bent backs destroys all grace of figure, and 
gives a painful, strained expression to the face,—unlike 
the Umbrian and Ligurian custom of carrying on the 
head, which gives a noble, upright form, and free action 
of the body. These mountain women have few enjoy- 
ments, and no merry childhood, as from the first they 
are trained to carry as others are trained to walk. I 
have constantly met girls of five arid six tottering along 
under loads that I could not have carried without 
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fatigue. More than one woman has said to us, “ We are 
beasts of burden.” There stood by a young girl of four- 
teen, all crumpled up and narrow-breasted. Touching 
her on the shoulder, I told her to hold herself up and 
expand her chest; but she shook her head, saying, 
““Ormai la piega @ presa” (“ Henceforth the pleat is 
made ”’), 

We had been struck by the absence, in this district, of 
young men, and said so to our old hostess, “Oh!” she 
answered, “they have all gone for a walk to America.” 
Her own husband had been away seventeen years, and 
had never written to her. But she bad just had an inti- 
mation that he was alive, and wanted to know if she 
would receive him ; but, shrewdly enough, she said if he 
were coming back “ full of money,” he would be sure of 
his welcome. So she was inclined to leave him where 
he-was, 

If the hamlets are black and gloomy, the houses of 
Perarolo itself are bright and cheerful. In the facade of 
one, which has its beautiful ‘“‘ hanging garden ” climb- 
ing up the hill behind it, is a tablet, stating that twice 
Queen Margherita had taken up her summer abode 
beneath its roof. She is very fond of rambling about 
among these valleys, and has made herself loved by the 
people for her kindly ways, her ready sympathy, and 
her open purse, 


Venice, Italy. 
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Which was Naughty ? 
A True Incident 
By Disciple 


ABY Sister Ruth had been given her morning bath, 
and mama was singing her tosleep. Three-year- 
old Ben’s feet and tongue would sometimes forget to be 
quiet, so Aunt Fanny had settled him on the big piazza, 
to have a good time and “ help mama.” It was nice out 
there in the sunshine, with his sand-box and red cart 
and shovel, and Ben was very busy and happy. But 
after a while he grew lonely. There was no one to talk 
to, and he did so want to tell mama what fun he was 
having making his splendid sand-hill, Baby sister-had 
80 Many naps, and, after all, it was his mama as well as 
hers, and he just knew she wanted to see her boy, if he 
went ever so softly. 

So it happened that small feet were heard at Aunt 
Fanny’s door, and a pleading voice asked : 

““ Where’s mama?” 

She was in the very next room, so Aunt Fanny hur- 
ried to ask what was wanted,—wasn’t he having a nice 
time, and wouldn’t she do instead? 

“Want tosee mama, Ben will be quiet,” urged the 
little man. 

“ But, Ben, you were going to help, and you know, if 
you wake up baby sister, mama would have to stay and 
put her to sleep again, and then, perhaps, it would be 
too late to take that nice drive she was going to.” 

“ Ben stay just minnit. Won’t wake up baby.” 

The plea was so urgent and the promise so hearty that 
Aunt Fanny hesitated, and, stepping to the next door, 
peeped in. All was still, Baby Ruth sleeping soundly in 
mama’s arms, 

“Can Ben come in just a minute, if he’s very, very 
still? He seems to want to see you particularly,” whis- 
pered Aunt Fanny. 

“Well, just a minuto. I was going to lay baby down, 
but it won’t matter to wait that long if he must see 
me,” 

So the small boy outside received his permission,—“ if 
you'll come right back, and don’t make any noise.” 

“ Ben won't. Welly quiet.” 

And he stepped inside as gently and noiselessly as the 
most anxious mother could desire. 

It was so nice in there with his “own mama,” and 
Sister Ruth not claiming any attention, that his baby 
memory forgot the promise, and he lingered beyond his 
minute. Then be had so much to tell, and grew so 
earnest telling it, that his voice gradually rose quite 
above a whisper. 

“Yes, Ben dear, that’s very nice, but you know you 
promised only to stay a minute, and not wake baby.” 

* Ben don’t want to go out; wants to stay wiv mama.” 

The temptation was strong, and his human weakness 
yielded. 

Aunt Fanny, anxiously listening outside, heard « 
whispered conversation, and then Ben's feet slowly re- 
tracing their steps to the door, It seemed to her he 
would never come, while every moment she expected tu 
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hear the baby. So, when finally he did appear, unable 
to hold back any longer, she exclaimed indignantly : 

*“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself to be so naughty ?”’ 

He had just promised to be good, he had really gained 
a victory over self, and now Aunt Fanny was calling 
him “naughty”! The injustice was too bitter, and, 
turning his back on her without a word, he burst into 
heart-broken sobs at mama’s door. 

Dear, patient mama hurried to the rescue, Baby Ruth, 
now thoroughly wakened, in her arms. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Ben?” 

“Aunt Fanny mustn’t talk! Aunt Fanny mustn’t 
talk! 
arms, as soon as the sobs would let him. 

For a long time he clung to his refuge, refusing to be 
comforted or to have mama leave him. When at last 
she persuaded him to let her go just a little while, and 
the door was closed softly between them, Aunt Fanny, 
with her own voice choked with tears, explained to the 
little fellow who was really the naughty one, and prom- 
ised she would try to understand the next time. And, 
with his arms around her neck, while his little voice re- 
peated “‘ Ben loves Aunt Fanny,” she learned her lesson, 
and prayed to be forgiven for so impulsively and need- 
lessly offending “one of these little ones,” 
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How to Use the Blackboard in 
the Primary Department 


By Alice May Douglas 


T IS imperative that every teacher who comes before 
a primary class should instruct by means of a black- 
board. The heart can be reached through the sight 
sooner than through any other sense. If you can‘*hold 
the eyes of the children, you can hold their attention 
every time. The legitimate use of objects, held up before 
the little ones, has its proper place in the teaching, but 
nothing can take the place of the blackboard. Why? 
Simply because expectancy forms a large part in a child’s 
general maké-up. The normal child is always enjoying, 
in advance, what is coming next. Now, when an object 
is shown; the scholar sees everything that is'to be seen 
ataglance. His interest ie excited and held, but not 
his anticipation. He knows by experience that the 
teacher will draw some lesson from the object she is 
showing, but he cares much less than we imagine’for the 
metaphorical lesson that is to follow. But with the use 
of the blackboard this is all different. It is true that 
objects are drawn upon the board, but these are all 
connected. The eager child is wondering what the 
teacher will draw next, and is looking the board all over 
to see where it will appear. 

In illustrating the lesson upon the blackboard, we 
consider it generally preferable to illustrate the simple 
story in as literal a manner as possible than to reproduce 
the artistic designs given in the various lesson helps. 
Children cannot comprehend abstract ideas. It is true 
that the imagination is most lively during childhood, but, 
for all that, a child’s fancy must be fed upon that which 
the young mind can comprehend as something material. 
Little people enjoy fairy stories, yet to them the fairies 
are real people, possessed of form, sense, everything per- 
taining to human beings. If we hold up a lily, or draw 
one upon the blackboard, and tell the class that the 
lilies are all sisters, that they love one another very 
dearly, and are awake very early to hear the birds sing, 
the children will acquiesce with the idea, and a bright 
look upon each eager face will show that all are ready 
for the application. Then if we say that good children 
are lilies (not like the lilies),—little brothers and sisters 
loving one another dearly, and glad to waken early on 
the Sabbath morning to hear the church bells calling 
them to Sunday-school,—the lesson will be received in 
an intelligent manner. But if we say that the lily is the 
emblem of purity and humility, and that Jesus, the pur- 
est and humblest man who ever lived, is called “ the lily 
of the valley,” every little face will become a blank. No 
wonder. Purity and bumility deal with the abstract. 
And perhaps in the next century primary teachers will 
realize that the abstract isan unknown quantity in the 
ulgebra of childhood. 

“ But what makes so great a difference in the two meth- 
ods of illustration from the same object?’’ one may ask. 
Simply this, in the first illustration the flowers were re- 
presented as doing, and the lesson drawn dealt with the 
every-day life of the listeners. In the second, the flowers 
were represented as being, and the lesson dea!t with ab- 
tuet terms, purity and humility, of which tbe tender 
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untrained minds had no conception. The children could 
imagine the blossoms as loving one another as they 
ought to alwaye love their associates, but they could not 
conceive of the idea of purity and humility being per- 
sonified by the Saviour. However, the second illustra- 
tion would be valuable in drawing their thoughts to 
Christ whenever they looked upon the lily. 

In illustrating the lesson in a literal manner by means 
of the blackboard, one does not need to understand the 
art of drawing. In fact, those who are not acquainted 
with even its first principles can often make themselves 
understood by the children much better than can a well- 
trained artist. The teacher should merely make such 
lines upon the board as shall produce to the young minds 
a representation of the scene. Suppose the teacher 
wished to introduce a house into her illustration. It 
would take an expert artist too long to draw such an 
object, and the house drawn in a rude manner by one 
who has never learned how to draw would leave an un- 
pleasant impression upon the minds of the pupils,—one 
which would constantly recur to them whenever they 
thought of the lesson. But let the teacher make a 
square upon the board, and say, “‘ We will let that stand 
for the house in which this person or that lived,” then 
everything will be satisfactory. 

It would be absurd for a teacher to draw the figure of 
a man whenever she introduced the different characters 
of the lesson. But if she makes a simple straight line 
for each, using different colored crayon, so that all could 
be readily distinguished thereby, the scholars will receive 
an excellent idea of the story she is telling. In like 
manner can every material thing mentioned in the les- 
son be represented, and what is not material is better 
omitted, By the way, it is always well to let a cross 
made with white crayon stand for the Saviour. 


Bath, Me. 
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Take Care of Yourself 


(John 12 : 24, 25.) 
By Eva M. Westley 


FARMER dropped two grains of corn 
In the cold, dark earth one April morn ; 

Together they sank in their cheerless bed, 
And the earth fell lightly overhead. 
“ Oh, cruel fate!” cried one in fear, 
** What evil chance has brought me here! 
It is not meet that such as I 
Lie in the earth to waste and die. 
Within this stone a nice dry shelf 
Invites me to take care of myself.” 


The warm sun shone and the soft rain fell, 
The grain in the earth began to swell. 

The wise one cried from its snug retreat, 
‘How prudent am I! no rain nor heat 

Can reach me here. I’m fair as at first, 
While you, poor thing! look ready to burst. 
You owe a duty to yourself,— 

There’s room for two on this dry shelf; 
Come out of the earth so close and wet, 
Perhaps you may save yourself even yet.” 


“* Nay,” answered the other one from the earth, 
“Only from pain and death comes birth. 

Of such as we spake the Holy One, 

‘ Except it die it abideth alone ; 

But if a seed of common grain 

Die in the earth, its death is gain.’ 

So let me yield ix. patient trust 

To the hand that laid me in the dust.” 


September’s fields stand brown and sere, 
Now comes the “ full corn in the ear.”’ 


The grain that died in the darksome mold 

Has yielded more than a hundred-fold, 

While that which cared for itself so well 

Lies alone in the earth, an empty shell. 
Denver, Colo. 


CHD 
Mrs. Hummingbird’s Adventure 


By Alida Barnes 


HE Hummingbirds live just up the hill a little way, 

in one of the row of tall maples that borders our 
apple orchard, If you should ride past on your way to 
church some warm morning, you would think how cool 






and pleasant it was in the shade of the maples, but you 
would hardly suspect that on this long branch, that 
almost reaches out over your head as you ride along, a 
little home had been built, It is so very tiny, and its 
walls have been so skilfully covered with bits of gray 
moss and lichens that it seems of exactly the same 
color as the maple bark on which it has been built. 
You think—if you think about it at all—that it is noth- 
ing but a knot on the limb, But if you can manage to 
climb upon something, and pull the branch down, you 
can peep in and see the soft woolly lining on which the 
wee bits of white eggs lie. 

But you want to know about the trouble that Mrs. 
Hummingbird fell into at our house one day. It wasa 
beautiful morning, and, after making the young Hum- 
mingbirds comfortable, she started out in her usual brisk 
fashion to do her regular morning’s work of gathering 
sweets. As she skimmed along past the maples, her 
trim dress of satin-like green glistened in the sunlight 
over her gray vest. 

At the north end of the farmhouse, by a large trum- 
pet vine loaded with its orange-red blossoms, Mrs. Hum- 
mingbird paused, and began her work, She plunged 
head-foremost into one long, slender trumpet after an- 
other, and with such force that she almost disappeared 
within. Only the tips of her toes and the end of her 
satin train could be seen at the top of the flowers, But 
just as you begin to wonder if she is not stuck fast, out 
she pops, like a Jack from a box. Here and there she 
darted, sipping from blossom after blossom, till it seemed 
that she must be dizzy with her dance. 

Then the soft whirring of her wings sounded nearer, 
and the drooping branches of the fuchsia on the front 
piazza swayed gently, fanned by her wings, that seemed 
mere blotches of uncertain size and color, their motion 
was so swift and so constant; for Mrs. Hummingbird 
never sat down while she was at work. She was always 
in too big a hurry for that. 

When she had tasted the nectar in each fuchsia cup, 
away she whisked to the sweet double petunias under the 
sitting-room windows, and then on along the side of this 
long, old-fashioned house. The wood-shed was open on . 
this side save for a strip of wire netting, which meant 
“No Admittance” to the larger birds cackling and 
quacking in the yard, but which did not trouble Mrs, 
Hummingbird in the least, In fact, it supported the 
morning-glory vines and the white petunias that she 
visited every morning. 

Away in the peak of this old wood-shed was another 
house, larger, but not so elegant, as the one that the 
Hummingbirds lived in. And now, in this other house, 
Mrs. Hummingbird heard such a great chuckling and 
laughing that she began to feel suspicious, and to won- 
der if those ill-manneréd swallows could be making fun 
of Mr. Hummingbird again for wearing such a bright 
red necktie. They really were not, but Mrs, Humming- 
bird is a very sensitive body, and is very quick to take 
offense without cause. 

In her excitement, she left the blue morning-glory 
very abruptly, and, determining to show those swallows 
that she was ou better terms than they with the farmer’s 
family, darted through the door of the summer kitchen. 
No one was there to harm her, but neither did she find 
anything very interesting there ; and she concluded to go 
out by way of that hole in the wall near the door of the 
winter kitchen, and leave the swallows to wonder at her 
long call. So away she flew, straight toward the scarlet 
geranium beside the grapevine trellis, 

Bump! she went, striking her head hard against what 
she had supposed was the hole in the wall, covered with 
alargekindofnetting. Ifshe could look through and see 
the leaves and flowers outside so plainly, why couldn’tshe 
fly through? For Mrs. Hummingbird had never tested 
the qualities of glass before, and in great perplexity she 
flew up and down, beating hard against the panes in her 
search for an opening. She was too much bewildered, 
perbaps, to think of the door where she had come 
in, even if the wind had not closed it, and made her a 
prisoner. 

The lady who came into the kitchen just then felt 
sorry for the frightened little creature on the window, 
but the hand that she lifted to help looked so very large 
and terrible to Mrs. Hummingbird that she gave up, 
tired and overcome with fright, and sat down on one of 
the lady’s fingers, When she had been carefully carried 
in this way to the door, and allowed to go free, she flew 
home to the little Hummingbirds in a little more than 
her usual hurry, concluding, in her thankfulness, that it 
didn’t matter so much, after all, what those swallows . 
were laughing at. 


Scipio, N. Y. 









































































































































































































































































































































TESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1895 


1, July 7.—The Ten Commandments. ..........ccccccccersesrersereeeee Exod. 2 : 1-17 
2. July 14.—The Golden Calf. seseeeneeEROU, 32 : 1-8, 30-35 
8. July 21.—Nadab and Abihu............... Plant epetocence -enpetendacepicbins Lev, 10: 1-11 
4. July 2.—Journeying to Canaan Num. 10 : 29-36 
6. Angust 4.—The Report of the Spies........................ Num, 13 : 17-20, 23-43 
6. August 11.—The Brazen Serpent... ...............-.00r000- Num, 21:49 
7. August 18.—The New Home in Canaac......... Deut, 6 : 3-15 
8. August 25.—Crossing the Jordan.............0..cccccccccsecsessenereeseees 
9, September 1.—The Fall of Jericho.... 
10, September 8.—Caleb’s Reward.............. 
ll, September 15.—The Cities of Refuge. 
12, September 22.—Joshua Renewing the Covenaat............. Josh, 24 : 14-26 
13, Beptember 29.— Review. 

















ASA 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


- 


Study 7.—The Last Days of Moses 
Numbers 25-36. Deuteronomy. 


I. Tae Orcanizep MATERIAL. 


At Shittim, the Israelites are seduced into idolatry and 
immorality by Moabites and Midianites ; the zeal of Phinehas 
in putting an end to it secures the promise of the permanent 
priesthood to his family (Num. 25 : 1-18) ; the second census 
of Israel; the law of the inheritance of daughters; Moses 
directed to appoint Joshua as his successor; a priestly cal- 
endar of the public sacrifices appropriate to each season; the 
law concerning vows (Num. 26-30); the war of vengeance 
on Midian (31 : 1-54, comp. 25 : 16-18); the allotment of 
the trans-Jordanic region to the two tribes and a half 
(82); the itinerary from Rameses to*%he plain of Moab 
. (83: 1-49); directions regarding the occupation of Canaan 
(33 : 50-56); the boundaries of trans-Jordanic Canaan (34: 
1-15), and the names of those who allotted the land (34 : 
16-29); determination of the cities of refuge; and the con- 
ditions of using them (35: 1-84); law regarding heiresses 
(36 : 1-13). 

The Book of Deuteronomy. The occasion and place of the 
utterance of Moses’ first discourse (Deut. 1: 1-5): the first dis- 
course: a review of the course of events until the close of the 
period of wandering, closing with an eloquent and tender 
appeal to remember the great truths of God’s character and 
providence, impressed at Horeb and on the march (1: 6 to 4: 
40) ; ahistorical reference to the selection of the trans-Jordanic 
Cities of refuge (4 : 41-43) ; historical introduction to the sec- 
ond discourse of Moses (4 : 44-49) ; the second discourse: con- 
taining the legislative kernel of the book, and separable into 
an introduction which states the general theocratic principles 
for Israel’s guidance (5-11), and the special code of laws 
(12-26) ; [directions regarding the symbolical occupation of 
the land of Canaan (27) ;] conclusion to chapters 12-26,—the 
consequences of disobedience (28 : 1 to 29: 1); the third dis- 
course of Moses: urging the renewal of the covenant with 
God, promising his never-failing love and care, and calling 
for a definite choice (29 : 2 to 80 : 20); the farewell of Moses 
to the people, and his commission of Joshua (31: 1-8); he 
delivers the Deuteronomic Jaw to the priests (31 : 9-13); th 
song of Moses, and how it originated (31 : 14 to 32 : 47) ; th 
close of Moses’s life (32 : 48 to 34: 12). 


IL. Tortes ror Stupy anp Discussion. 


Tt does not seem possible to appreciate the relation of 
Deuteronomy to the historical events now under considera- 
tion, except by giving attention to Devteronomy as a whole. 
Hence the analysis and a general discussion of the whole book 
is included in this study. 

1, The Material of Numbers 25-36. (1.) Consider briefly 
the topics of thought enumerated in the analysis above, and 
determine the character of the material. Does it seem to be 
of any one character, or to set forth any unified thought? If 
not, select the theme which may best distinguish it. (2.) 
Notice the ideal element in it; for example, the story of the 
war with Midian. We might almost say that it gives an 
ideal picture of the way in which a sacred war must have 
been conducted. (3.) Notice in the same narrative the 
legal element. Apparently the story of vengeance against 
Midian was related because it describes the method of dis- 
tributing the booty taken in war. (4.) Notice the lack of 
organization in the material as a whole. 36: 1-13 follows 
from 27 : 6-11, and 31: 1-54 is the result of the command in 
25: 16-18, (5.) How do these facts bear on the question of 
the authorship? Is it a collection or a book ? 

2. The Book of Deuteronomy. (1.) The conents. Note that 
it is chiefly a legal book, every portion preparing for or ap- 
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pended to the code of chapters 12-26. Note the merely intro- 
duetory character of most of the historical detail. (2.) The 
Deuteronomic code. (a.) Consider whether it is arepetitionof the 
preceding legislation or a unique code, so far as its specific 
provisions go. (5.) Determine whether the Deuteronomic code 
most resembles the covenant legislation or the Levitical. (c.) 
Its origin. The above comparison will bring out some dif- 
ferences between the provisions of each code on some sub- 
jects, A study of Israelitish history from the time of the judges 
to the timeof Hezekiah, shows that the people at largeand most 
of their leaders ignored the distinctive laws of Deuteronomy, 
and, as « fact, 2 Kings 22 and 23 describes the first public adop- 
tion of Deuteronomy as a law of national life in the times of 
King Josiah (about 600 B.C.). These facts are explained in 
two ways: either the Deuteronomic law fell into desuetude 
for nearly a thousand years, or the code which we have rep- 
resents the gradual outgrowth of the much simpler original 
Mosaic code. Consult any recent commentary, especially the 
first volume of the “ International Commentary,” for a full dis- 
cussion. (3,) The special character and value of Deuteronomy. 
(a.) Its keynote, God’s choice of Israel to be a holy people 
to himself (comp. chaps. 7 : 6-8; 10:15), (b.) Its peculiarity 
as a code of law,—a manual of daily life for the community, 
(c.) Its emphasized thought,—the character of the true God, 
the consequent character of his own people, the wonderful 
past, present, and future,—the one principle of divine and 
human activity being love (6: 5; 10: 12; 11: 1, 18; 18: 3; 
30 : 6, ete.). 


ayer 
Aids to Specific Study 


Oo. 
Lesson 7, August 18, 1895 
The New Home in Canaan 


Gotpen Text: Thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the 
good land which he hath given thee.—Deut. 8 : 10. “ 


Lesson Text 
(Deut. 6 : 3-15, 


COMMON VERSION. 

8 Hear therefore, O Is’ra-el, 
atid observe to do if; that it may 
be well with thee, and that ye 
may increase mightily, as the 
Lorp God of thy fathers hath 
promised thee, in the land that 
floweth with milk and honey. 

4 Hear, O Is‘ra-el;: The Lorp 
our God is one LorD: 

5 And thou shalt love the Lorp 
thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might, 

6 And these words, which I 
command thee this day, shall be 
in thine heart : 

7 And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, aad 
shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. 

8 And thou shalt bind them 
for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes. 

9 And thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house, and 
on thy gates. 

10 And it shall be, when the 
Lorp thy God shall have brought 
thee into the land which he 
sware unto thy fathers, to A’bra- 
ham, to I’saac, and to Ji’cob, to 
give thee great and goodly cities, 
which thou buildedst not, 

11 And houses full of all good 
things, which thou filledst not, 
and wells digged, which thou 
diggedst not, vineyards and olive 
trees, which thou plantedst not ; 
when thou shalt have eaten and 
be full; 

12 Then beware lest thou forget 
the Lorp, which brought thee 
forth out of the land of E’gypt, 
from the house of bondage. 

13 Thou shalt fear the Lorp thy 
God, and serve him, and shalt 
swear by his name. 

14 Ye shall not go after other 
gods, of the gods of the people 
which are round about you ; 

15 (For the Lorp thy God is 
a jealous God among you;) lest 
the anger of the Lorp thy God be 
kindled against thee, and destroy 
thee from off the face of the earth. 


3-5.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


8 Hear therefore, O Israel, and 
observe to do it ; that it may be 
well with thee,and that ye may 
increase mightily, as the Lorn, 
the God of thy fathers, hath 
promised unto thee, in a land 
flowing with milk and hofey. 

4 Hear, O Israel: 'the Lorp 

5 our God is one Lorp: and 
thou shalt love the Lorp thy 
God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all 

6 thy might. And these words, 
which I command thee this 
day, sball be upon thine heart: 

7 and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt telk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, 
and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest 

8 up. And thou shalt bind them 
for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be for frontlets 

9 between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon the door 
posts of thy house, and upon 
thy gates. 

10 And it shall be, when the 
Lorp thy God shall bring thee 
into the land which he sware 
unto thy fathers, to Abraham, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give 
thee ; great and goodly cities, 
which thou buildedst not, and 
houses full of all good things, 
which thou filledst not, and 
cisterns hewn out, which thou 
hewedst not, vineyards and 
olive trees, which thou plant- 
edst not, and thou shalt eat and 
be full; then beware lest thou 
forget the LorpD, which brought 
thee forth out of the land of 

Egypt, out of the house of 

bondage. Thou shalt fear the 

Lorp thy God; and him shalt 

thou serve, and shalt swear by 

his name. Ye shall not go 

after other gods, of the gods of 

the peoples which are round 

15 about you; for the Lorp thy 
God in the midst of thee isa 
jealous God ; lest the anger of 
the Lorp thy God be kindled 
against thee, and he destroy 
thee from off the face of the 
earth. 


Memory verses : 


ll 


12 


4 





10r, the LORD our God, the LORD is one Or, the LORD ts our God, the 
LORD is one Or, the LORD is our God, the LORD alone 

The American Revi "ers would substituie ‘* Lhe fr“ thine” in verses 
64, and “ Jehovan” for “ the Lonp” wherev occurs. 






| Lesson Plan 
ToPic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
GoLpEN Text FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge.and 
strength, a very present help in trowble.—Pasa. 46 : 1. 
= 
Lesson Topic: Help through Loving Counsel. 


1. Counsels as to Duty, vs. 3-9. 
2. Counsels as to Danger, vs. 10-15. 
a. 


DarLy Home REApInes : 
M.—Deut. 6 : 3-15. The new home in Canaan. 


OUTLINE : { 


T.—Deut, 6 : 16-2g. * For our good.” 
W.—Deut. 8: 1-10. Remembering the way. 
T.—Deut. 8: 11-20. Beware of forgetfulness. 


P.—Josh. 24 : 13-25. The good resolve. 
S.—Psa. 107 : 31+43- Blessings imthe new home. 
S.—Rev. 21: 1+7. The new heaven and earth. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


RY” 
Lesson Analysis 


I, COUNSELS AS TO DUTY. 


1. Attention Summoned : 
Hear therefore, O Israel, and observe to do it (3). 
Hear ye this, O house of Jacob (Isa. oe: i), 
Hear ye the counsel of the (Jer. 4 
They have Moses and the prophets; 
16 : 29). 
2. Love Demanded : 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart (5). 
What a doth the Lord . ... require of thee, but... to love him (Deut. 


12). 
Les oe Lord thy God with all thy heart, ... . mind (Matt. 


Het that loveth not knoweth not God (1 John 4 : 8). 
3. Words Cherished : 
And these words . . . shall be wpon thine heart (6). 
Lay up these my words in your heart ag ey 11: 18). 
Set your heart unto all the words (Deut, 82 : 46), 
The! Jaw of his God is in his heart (Psa. 87 : 81). 
4. Words Taught : 
Thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children (7). 


Make them known unto thy children (Deut. 4: 9). 
They should make them known to their children (Psa. 78 : 5). 
Preach the word (1 Tim. 4 : 2). 


5- Words Honored ; 


: 20). 
Pint them hear them (Luke 


soul, . 


For a sign, ... for frontlets... . Upon the door posts (8, 9). 
It shall be for a si wed thee pon ‘thine hand oe ty i 9). 
Zar shall ¥ for lets between your een: Dont. 31 
“a ‘~ joors and the posts hast thou set up t Pista ota (Tsa. 


“Il, COUNSELS AS TO DANGER. 
1. Perils of Prosperity : 
When the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the land (10). 


When... they shall have eaten... and waxen fat (Deut. 31 ; 20). 
Jesburun waxed fat, and kicked oo. $2 ; 15). 
I be full, and. deny thee (Proy. 30 ; 9). 


2. Forgetfulness of Jehovah : 
Then beware lest thou forget the Lord (12), 


Beware lest thou forget the Lord thy God (Deut. 8 : 11). 
Thou hast forgotten the God of thy salvation (Isa. 17 : 10). 
as et heart was exalted ; therefore have they forgotten me (Hos. 


3- Serving other Gods : 
Ye shall not go after other gods (14). 

Thou shalt have none ane gods before me (Exod. 20 

| ouses, if ye shall... turn aside... aiter Ah nets (Deut. 

Go not after other gods to serve them (Jer. 25 : 6). 

4- Arousing Divine Wrath : 

an" the anger of the Lord thy God be kindled against thee 
) 


So will the anger of the Lord be kindled against you (Deut. 7 : 4). 
Kiss the son, . . . for his wrath will soon be kindled (Psa. 2 : ‘1). 
Provoke me not to anger with the work of your hands (Jer. 25 : 6). 


s- Incurring Utter Destruction : 
Lest ... he destroy thee from off the face of the earth (15). 
He 4 . Shall suddenly be broken, and that without remedy (Prov. 


29 i). 
Ye shall all in like manner perish (Luke 13 : 3). 
Bringing upon themselves swift destruction (2 Pet. 2 : 1). 


a 


Verse 8.—“ Bear therefore, O Israel, and observe to do it.” (1) 
vag utterances; (2) Man’s responses.—(1) Hear; (2) Observe; 
(3) 


Verse 6. —‘' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart. -% 
(1) The asereras object of love ; (2) The uired measure of love 

erse 7.—‘Thou shalt teach them diligently.”” God's words (1) 

Ussered's $ (2) Understood ; (3) Taught.—(1) What to teach; (2) How to 


Verse 10.—‘‘ When the Lord thy God shall bring thee into the 


land,” A time (1) Of realized expectation ; (2) Of new-born praises; 
(ay Of unsuspected pe: 
Verse 12. saan ch beware lest thou forget the Lord.”’ (1) Op 
— re 1h i 2) Dangers dev: oop tps ; (3) Warni sinbedibee. 
im shalt thou serv (1) Service demanded ; (2) 
service regal os hall not aft ther god Other gods 
erse 14.—* Ye shail n er other a.” ther 1 
Becogatens : (2) Attractive ; &) Prohibited. “ 


rse 15,—‘' Lest the anger of the Lord thy God be kindled against 


thea (1) God’s unkindled anger ; (2) Man’s kindling crimes. 


KY 


Lesson Bible Reading 


Porgetting God 


A trait of the wicked (Prov. 2: 17+: Isa. 66 : 11). 
A fruit of backsliding (Jer. 3 : 21, 22). 
A result of false teaching (Jer. 23 : 26, 27). 


A liability in prosperity (Deut. 8 : 12-14 ; Hos. 18 : 6). 
A liability in adversity (Psa. 44 : 17-21). 
Warnings against ‘Deut. 6:12; 8:11; Paa. 50-22), 


Resolves against (Psa. 119 : 16, 93). 


Penalties of Job 8 : 11-14; Pam. 9:17; Iam. 37 : 10, MA). 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


E Boox or DevtEeronomy.—The literary divisions of 

this book are given with perfect distinctness in its text. 
It consists of four public addresses and two poems, all pur- 
porting to be by Moses, accompanied by inscriptions and 
brief explanatory narratives. The first two verses seem to be 
a general title, affirming that the contents of the book were 
uttered by Moses at various times and places during the forty 
years of the exodus, Each one of the following addresses 
and poems is specifically dated within the last few weeks of 
the fortieth year of the exodus; for example, Deuteronomy 
1: 3-5; 4: 4449, etc. As the principal addresses are largely 
recapitulations of what purport to be laws and utterances 
given earlier, there is no necessary conflict between the 
general title and the titles of the particular addresses and 
poems. So far there should be no difference of opinion 
among intelligent students. On the further question whether 
the inscriptions and other statements concerning the date 
and authorship should be regarded as historical fact, or as 
mere matters of literary form, there is at present much dis- 
pute. Noone doubts, however, that the author of Deuter- 
onomy offers its contents as coming essentially from Moses, 
and, as here presented, from a Mosaic point of view. In 
studying the book, this should never be lost from sight. 

Tue Seconp Discourse In Devteronomy.—This is the 
larger part of the book, preceded by an elaborate inscription 
(4: 44-49), and closing with a fine peroration (26: 16-19). 
The inscription dates it after the conquests east of the Jor- 
dan, and therefore within the last few weeks of the fortieth 
year of the exodus. It consists of two principal parts. The 
first part (chaps, 5-11) is an exhortation based on the history 
of the forty years, and especially on the covenant legislation, 
—that recorded in Exodus 20-23. The second part (chaps. 
12-26) is mainly a series of laws, some of them repetitions of 
laws found elsewhere, and some not. These exhortations and 
laws are not addressed to the relatively cultured but un- 
heroic generation that came out of Egypt, but to the rough, 
hardy, uncircumcised (Josh. 5 : 2-8) generation that had 
grown up in the wilderness during the thirty-seven years of 
shepherd life there. Deuteronomy concerns itself mainly 
with the course to be pursued by these people when, after a 
few years, they shall be settled in the promised lard.” It 
mentions no circumcision save that of the heart (10: 16; 
30:6). It is tolerant of existing deviations from regularity 
in worship (12: 8, for example). But it insists on fidelity to 
the permanent institutions about to be established. 

THE ORDER OF THE EvENTS.—This address purports to 
have been given perhaps five months after the events of the 
last lesson. During this time Israel had continued its march 
through the wilderness around the countries of Edom and 
Moab, had conquered the two kings of the Amorites east of 
the Jordan, had come into various complications with Moab 
and Midian, and was now encamped in the eastern part of 
the Jordan valley, waiting for orders to cross the river. 


_ 
Critical Notes 


It is necessary to give some attention to the first and second 
verses, because they are closely connected with the third. 
These are introductory, leading up to the statement of the 
topic in the fourth verse. The topic, as there stated, is the 
great truth of the unity of God. Verses 5-9 speak of the one 
supreme obligation resulting from this truth. In verses 
10-15 Israel is warned against a certain particular temptation 
to the violating of this obligation. The paragraphs that 
follow treat of the topic in other aspects. 

Verses’ 1-3.—The bearing of this introductory paragraph is 
easy to see.— Now this is the commandment: The conjunction 
here is “and,” rather than “ now.” Notice that the noun is 
in the singelar number,—not “commandments,” as in the 
Oid Version, but “commandment.” In using the phrase 
“the commandment, the statutes, and the judgments,” the 
speaker evidently intends an allusion to something he has 
just before said (Deut. 5:31). The pronoun “ this” is femi- 
nine, and agrees with none of the adjacent nouns. It stands 
for the statement of truth that the author is about to make. 
That truth, he says, is the commandment, the statutes, the 
judgments. In it they are all summed up. That truth in- 
cludes everything which God has revealed to him.—Jncrease 
mightily: This part of Deuteronomy is characterized by its 
constant repetitions of phraseology found elvewhere in the 
Pentateuch (for example, Gen. 22:17, etc.; Deut. 1: 10). 
—Hath promised thee, in the land: We have here the 
ordinary verb that means “to speak,” and no preposition or 
article before the. noun. Translate: “ According as Jehovah 
thy God hath spoken to thee, [saying,] A land that floweth 
with milk and honey.” Here again we have an allusion 
(for example, Exod. 3: 8, 17). 

Verse 4.—The speaker now states the truth to which he 
has thas tar been leading up, the trath of the unity of God.— 
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Hear : The Hebrew verb may be transliterated sh’md. From 
this introductory word the whole passage is familiarly called 
the sh’md, It is frequently seen transliterated in German 
fashion, schema, and I am afraid that this is often pronounced 
by English readers as if it were a word from the Latin. The 
sh'md is celebrated in history. It is used prominently in 
Jewish history. The Jew repeats it also in protest against what 
he regards as the tritheism of Christians, Under persecution 
by pagans, and by Christians also (I say it with shame), many 
a Jew has died the death of a martyr, with the sh’md upon 
his lips. In the Hebrew Bibles the last letter of this word 
and the last letter of the verse are printed in large type. 
These two letters spell the word which denotes a witness. 
Jewish scholars say that the Bibles are so printed in order 
to remind us that God is witness when we profess our belief 
in his unity. To which one might add that this is, histori- 
cally, the martyr’s verse, and “ martyr” signifies “a witness.” 
—TIs one: In Hebrew the copula is regularly not expressed, 
but understood. In this sentence it is possible to supply it 
in any one of four positions, thus giving the four variant 
translations that appear in the text and the margin of the 
Revised Version. There is no reason why we should not 
regard the verse as including all the meaning of all the 
variant translations. Jehovah is one. The worshiper of 
Baal may think of Baal as many. So may the worshiper of 
the Egyptian gods. But the worshiper of Jehovah must 
think fof him as one. Further, Jehovah is the only God for 
Israel, and, further still, the only God in existence. As God 
is one, so men have one supreme obligation. This is dealt 
with in the succeeding five verses, The obligation is that of 
love to God (v. 5). The fruit and test of love is obedience 
(v. 6). One indispensable mode of obedience consists in 
making Jehovah's will known to others (vy. 7 a). | This obli- 
gation rests upon men at all times and everywhere (vs. 7 5-9). 
Verse 5.—Shalt love Jehovah thy God: We have already 
seen that love is here mentioned as man’s supreme obliga- 
tion. Many Christians seem to have the idea that this doc- 
trine was never taught until our Saviour taught it, and that 
we ought to understand the language used in Deuteronomy in 
some inferior sense. Such Christians are not so well up in 
the Scriptures as the scribes and Pharisees were, for they 
well understood that the precept of the sh’md is the chief 
precept of the law (Luke 10 : 26, 27, etc.). No fact is better 
proved than that this precept was clearly understood by men 
of spiritual discernment, from the time when this discourse 
in Deuteronomy was uttered.—Heart: In the Old Testament 
the heart stands for the mental faculties as well as the emo- 
tional, The whole spiritual being is to be engaged in loving 
God. In proportion as we have intelligence, unintelligent 
affection will not answer the purpose.—Soul: This word has 
been greatly obscured by interpreting into it the metaphysics 
of the ancient Greeks or of the medieval or modern school- 
men. The soul is properly the self. It is a word of indi- 
viduality. It may include the physical self as well as the 
spiritual self. The whole personality is to be engaged in 
loving God. ‘Whatever makes me to be myself, and not an- 
other, with that I am to love God. I am to love him in my 
own individual way, according to my own peculiarities. It 
is personal love that he desires, not love in the mass. A 
nation, however, has its individuality as well as a person; 
and Israel, as well as each Israelite, is to love God with all 
the soul.—Might: The word is used many hundred times, 
nearly always asan adverb. Its most characteristic transla- 


tion is “ exceedingly,” with “ mightily,” “ very,” etc., as fre-* 


quent variants. It denotes strenuousness, rather than ability. 
But in such a case as this, strenuousness consists in the full 
use of ability. 

Verse 6.— Which I command: God tests our love by laying 
commands upon us.— These words .. . this day: Directly, the 
obedience here inculcated is only to this particular body of 
divine commands; but obedience to these is typical. If we 
must heed these commands because they are divine, then we 
must heed all divine commands. It would be no perversion 
of the verse to say that it teaches us how we should use Scrip- 
ture, or to extend its requirements yet farther, to all ways 
whereby God makes his will known.— Upon thine heart: So 
the Revised Version, correctly. God’s commands are to be 
not merely in the heart, where they will be remembered, and 
to some extent understood and appreciated, but upon the 
heart, where they will be felt as obligatory. Here is a duty 
in two parts, the duty of both understanding and practicing 
what God requires. He who truly loves God, will obey God ; 
will not merely obey when he happens to know, but will take 
it upon his mind and conscience to find out what God requires, 
in order that he may know and obey. 

Verse 7 a.—Onr obedience is not complete when we our- 
selves obey ; if we love God, we shall seek to influence others 
to be obedient. Our service is missionary service from’ the 
beginning.— Teach . . . diligently : The physical meaning of 
the word is said to be tosharpen. Perhaps the idea is that 
of being sharp—that is to say, diligent—in our teaching; or 
perhaps it is that of teaching sharply,—that is, distinetly.— 
Thy children: This is addressed primarily to Israel rather than 
to any Israelite. The Israelites of any generation are to see 
to it that the children of that generation are instructed. This 








includes parental religious instruction, but it also includes 
the obligation of each citizen'to all the children of the com- 
munity. 

Verses 7 b-9.—Loving God, and having it upon our hearts 
to understand, obey, and teach his will, are duties to be prac- 
ticed always and everywhere. The specifications here given 
are graphic, but call for illustration rather than for critical 
analysis.— Bind them for a sign, etc.: The Jews have customs 
of fastening strips of parchment containing these words upon 
their arms, their foreheads, their doorposts. Details concern- 
ing these may be found in Bible dictionaries and other booksof 
reference, under the title “ Phylacteries,”—On thy gates: The 
Revised Version has “upon thy gates.” It should be “in thy 
gates.” It is the same phrase that is translated “ within thy 
gates” (Deut. 5: 14; Exod. 20: 10). The words are to be 
written on the doorpost of any Israelite, and in any suitable 
place within the gates of Israel. To use the words of Jeho- 
vah in commemorative inscriptions, or other forms of com- 
memorative writing, is a token of allegiance to him, like 
making oath in his name (¥. 13); and it may also be a means 
of keeping his words in mind. Apparently, these precepts 
contain an allusion to customs of conmemorative writing 
then in existence, and the usages of the phylactery are not 
without a historical basis. But,in any case, the external ob- 
servances referred to are not the heart of these precepts, The 
great meaning is that we should at all times, in all places, by 
all means, keep in mind the truth that Jehovah is the one 
God, and the obligations that result from this trath. 

The. remaining verses of the lesson treat of conditions of 
especial temptation in which Israel will soon be placed, and 
the consequent need of especial watchfulness, The condi- . 
tions are described (vs. 10, 11), vigilance is urged, and a ’ 
special reason given (v. 12); specifications are added (vs, 
18, 14), and attention is called to the peril of negligence 
(v. 15), 

Verses 10, 11.—Prosperity, and in particular sudden and 
marked prosperity, is apt to render men forgetful and care- 
less. Such prosperity Israel will soon enjoy, and it will be a 
temptation.—Shall bring, .. . shalt eat: The Revised Version 
gives the tense correctly.— Which he sware, etc.: Here, as 
elsewhere, the promise to Abraham, confirmed by oath, is 
presented as the bond of continuity in Old Testament history. 
—To give thee: The punctuation of the Revised Version is 
correct. As here stated, what God promised to give was the 
land. In this, the cities, fields, vineyards, etc., are included 
as specifications.— Which thou buildedst not, etc.; The pros- 
perity that comes to one by good luck rather than by effort 
has its own effects of temptation.— Eat, and be full: Repletion 
is apt not to be conducive to thoughtfulness. 

Verse 12 a.—Beware: Beonthyguard. Do not allow these 
conditions to throw you off your guard, as they will be likely 
to do if you are not careful.—Lest thou forget: That is the 
danger, forgetfulness. Struggles compel us to remember and 
to think; but when the struggle is past, and our lives are full 
of pleasing sensations, we are in danger of being occupied with 
the sensations, and negligent of other things. 

Verse 126,—A special reason is here slipped in. Jehovah 
brought Israel out of Egypt, and to forget him will be un- 
grateful. There may be also the suggestion that a being of 
Jehovah’s power is a dangerous being to offend. 

' Verses 13, 14.—The exhortation to vigilance is repeated in 
four specific forms.—Jehovah thy God shalt thou fear: This is 
the order of the words in the Hebrew, and it throws the em- 
phasis strongly on the first word. What Israel should fear is 
Jehovah, and not something else. If something opposed to 
Jehovah should seem terrible, he should remember that Jeho- 
vah himself is yet more terrible. Further, he who truly 
fears Jehovah has a right to be fearless of all else. There is 
a sense in which it is true that no one ought to be afraid of 
God; but any emotional state toward him which does not in- 
clude the forms of fear known as reverence, awe, dread of 
disapproval, is a superficial state-—Him shalt thou serve: 
Again the emphasis is on the first word. It is Jehovah that 
is to be served, and not other gods. The service here spoken 
of is especially that of public worship. Such service will, 
strongly help to keep one on guard, and prevent his forget- 
ting.—And by his aame thou shalt swear: Again the same 
emphasis, his name in contrast with that of other gods, 
The taking of an oath is a recognition of the God in whose 
name it is taken.— Ye shall not go, etc.: This prohibition to 
seek other gods has been implied in each of the three pre- 
vious specifications, and it is now asserted. This is the great 
thing to be insisted upon, and it is impressed by much repe- > 
tition. In many different ways the Israelites will be tempted 
to recognize the gods that are fashionable among their neigh- 
bors, and it is important to fortify them against this temp- 
tation. 

Verse 15.—One more strong reason is given why Israel 
should be on his guard. Jehovah isin the midst of him, and 
is E.l-ganna,—God the Jealous ; and while this is the highe1 
of honors, and the greatest of blessings, it is also the most 
dreadful of perils. Note the stronger meaning as broughit 
ont ly the correct rendering of the Revised Version.—A 
jealous God: The same phrase as in the second command- 
ment. See note on Exodus 20 : 5.—The face of the earth: We 
































































































































































































































have here the specific word for ground, rather than earth. 
Political death is God’s punishment for a disobedient nation. 

This closing verse magnifies the thought that God should 
be feared, as the fifth verse magnifies the thought that he 
should be loved. The two belong together. If we never 
think of them together, there is danger that we shall fail to 
think of them rightly. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HINGS and places are attractive, or the reverse, by com- 
parison with our previous experiences. Togo from the 
glorious richness of a Virginian valley to the bareness of the 
ravines of Judah, or the scorched drought of the uplands of 
the south of Palestine, would ensure both being condemned 
as scarcely fit for human beings. I recollect an army surgeon, 
in whose company I traveled over the Holy Land, asking me 
how much I would need to have paid me to agree to farm a 
hondred acres of the land in one district in northern Samaria. 
Round Jerusalem the hills are as bare as great humps of 
brain coral ; images of gray, stony desolation, without a gleam 
of verdure, though aromatic stalks, appreciated by sheep and 
goats, spring up in the cracks which seam the melancholy 
limestone convexities, forming what the Hebrew poet spirit- 
ualized into “the mountains round about” the royal city. 
But if, instead of looking on the Holy Land with the eyes of 
a stranger from the blissful valleys of Virginia, one were to 
see it with those of a desert Arab, whose life had been passed 
in wandering over dreary wastes, scorched by the heat and 
cheered by no springs, with no shadow of a great rock in all 
the weary land, and no sight of waving verdure above or 
green pastures around,—the rumor that, across the sunken 
chasm of the Jordan, there stretched out the vast plain of 
Esdraelon, and that, in the hollows of the hills, many smaller 
tracts of almost equal luxuriance were hidden ; and that, if 
there were no steady flowing rivers, there were constant out- 
bursting springs, so that no landscape was without such price- 
less treasures,—would make a home in such regions almost 
too happy a dream to entertain. 

Palestine has, in all ages, been, from this charm, in the 
estimation of al! Arabs, an object of ceaseless attraction to 
them. " At different periods we find it overrtth by their tribes 
in Bible times; and even so late as the Crimean war the tent 
dwellers of the desert, knowing that the Turkish soldiery were 
for the moment withdrawn, streamed over the Jordan, and 
encamped in-Esdraelon, as their forefathers had done in the 
days of Gideon. ; 

To the Hebrews, therefore, after forty years in the wilder- 
ness, Canaan had Eden-like glory. It was a land flowing 
with milk and honey,—so numerous did they fancy the flocks 
of goats, whose milk alone they use, and the swarms of wild 
bees, which stored their sweets in the rifts of the hills and 
the hollows of the low-growing trees; a “land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and 
hills; a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and 
pomegranates; a land of oil olive, and honey ; a land wherein 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack 
anything in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass” (or, rather, copper), (Deut. 
8: 7-9). 

Ranning brooks are scarce in tire hill country of western 
Palestine, but abundant east of the Jordan. Deep streams 
would be seen in the case of the Jordan and its tributaries, 
and fountains are met in both east and west, though the num- 
ber of water-cisterns of extreme antiquity show that the rain 
was stored, to add to the water supply, before the invasion of 
the Hebrews. The terraces, even of the bare hills of Judea, 
would show breadths of all the grains, and orchards of all the 
trees mentioned, while the central hills, and those of the north, 
with the plains, larger or smaller, are, even yet, types of 
fertility. 

The vines of Hebron and the Bekaa are still famous; 
streams pour copious waters at Dan, and on the seacoast 
plain; bread, which the Hebrews could not get in the desert, 
is abundant in Canaan; in Lebanon there are old iron-mines; 
ironstone is found between Jerusalem and Jericho, and the 
hot springs of Tiberias are strongly chalybeate, while there 
are traces of ancient copper-mining in Lebanon, and there 
were copper-mines in Edom. 

The populations which the Hebrews were to dispossess had 
a high civilization long before Moses, as one sees in the lists 
of plunder carried off by Thothmes III and Rameses II; so 
that their houses would be “full of all good things,” and 
surrounded by vineyards and olives. The cities they would 
take would, indeed, be “great and goodly,” and they would 
find innumerable rain-cisterns dug out in the limestone un- 
der foot. 

To any Oriental, therefore, but especially to tribes girdled 
by the barren desert, the new land must have seemed a per- 
fect paradise, particularly when we remember that the whole 
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of it, east and west of the Jordan and down to the seashore, 
was open to their prowess, could they master the inhabitants. 
Their partial failure to do so leaves the blame of their hold- 
ing rather the barren than the rich portions on themselves. 
They should have won the wide region from Hamah on the 
Orontes, with the wealth of Lebanon, to Beersheba, and 
from the edge of the desert, on the east, to the Mediterranean 
with all the richness of Bashan and Gilead, the pastures of 
Moab and Ammon, and the inexhaustible fertility of the plain 
of Sharon, and of the Philistines, ‘ 
That they remained cooped up in the hills was due to th 

speedy sinking of their first warlike enthusiasm, which en- 
abled the seacoast-plain peoples to drive them up into the 
central table-land, and kept them from possessing many parts 
settled by the Canaanites,—confining them, in fact, to the 
poorer sections of a land which, as a whole, would have been 
all that Moses promised. The earnest enforcement of loyalty 
to their religion, after they were in the land, is a lesson for 
every age; and it is curious to think that in the mezusah 
they still carry out, literally, one part of the commands,—this 
name being given to a small case containing verses from this 
chapter, which is nailed on the door of all Jewish houses. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Kernel of Religion 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE Jewish ritual appoints verses 4-9 to be read or re- 
cited, morning and evening, by every Jew. For cen- 
turies, and in many lands, that strange people have been 
repeating, as a hard formula, these words glowing with spir- 
ituality, which contain the essence not only of Old Testament 
religion, but of Christianity. They witness to the vital unity 
of the teaching of Moses and of Jesus. They set forth the 
profoundest view of the divine nature, of the bond between 
God and man, of the true animating principle of conduct. 

1. The fundamental truth, the deepest word of the old 
revelation, is thundered forth as the basis of all true thought 
about the divine, and of all worthy conceptions of man’s rela- 
tion thereto. The pregnant brevity of the original leaves 
room for a variety of renderings of the great utterance in 
verse 4, as may be seen in the margin of the Revised Version. 
But, whichever of these is adopted, two truths shine out,—the 
sweet closeness of union with Israel which Jehovah has 
deigned to establish (“The Lord our God”’), and the unique- 
ness as well as unity of his inconceivable being. The procia- 
mation is not only that of his oneness as against a multiplicity 
of deities, but of his only-ness, in that he alone possesses that 
absolute, self-derived, timeless, self-determining being which 
the name Jehovah declares. Each of these thoughts is great 
if separately considered; brought into connection, they bow 
the soul in lowly consciousness of impotence and transciency, 
and yet lift it high above time and limitations by that won- 
derful mutual possession of God by it, and of it by God. The 
only Jehovah is our God. His only-ness does not separate 
him from us, but makes our union with him blessed and won- 
derful. The giant sun blazes far off and inaccessible, and no 
other light is visible when it shines; but its light and heat 
give life and sight to us, and every eye has its own share in 
the universal, out-streaming blessing. 

2. Since Jehovah is the only Jehovah, and the only Jeho- 
vah is our God, it follows that all our duty to him is summed 
up in the one word “ love,” and that such love is to be com- 
plete and exclusive. Because of the loving relation which he 
has established with us, as witnessed by our having the right 
to call him “ our God,” we are to yield to him possession of 
ourselves, which is the same as to say that we are to love him. 
Spirits possess each other by love, and by love only. He 
would not be ours unless he loved us, and we should not love 
him unless we knew that he did. The sun’s rays, concen- 
trated on a bit of dead wood, will kiss it into flame, which is 
kindred to and aspires towards that which set it on fire. So 
his love kindles ours, and ours is the earthly likeness of his. 
God desires no more, and will be content with no less than 
such love. Are we reading Deuteronomy or John? The 
gospel differs from the law, not in setting forth love as the 
all-embracing bond between man and God, but in presenting 
in the work of Jesus Christ the most heart-touching manifes- 
tation of God’s heart, and therein supplying new motives and 
powers to evoke and sustain our love. We err if we overlook 
the advance on the old revelation made by the new, but we 
err no less gravely when, as so much modern thought tends 
to do, we represent the old as harsh, stern, and unspiriiual. 
Ceremonies and minute prescriptions of externals are but the 
scaffolding; the law of love is the building. They are the 
shell, which was needed in these early times to protect 
the ripening fruit; it is the kernel. The old and the new 
are identical in their reading of the first and greatest com- 
mandment, and of its ground in God’s love to us. 

The other part of the great revelation of God as “the only 
Jehovah,” issues in like manner in an obligation on us. 
Since he alone is God, we are to turn ail the current of our 
being to him. The one object of Love is to have all our love, 
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However doubtful may be the differences intended in heart, 
soul, and strength, there is no doubt that, taken all together, they 
cover our whole selves; and “all” is plain enough. “ All 
in all, or not at all” is the demand of a loving human heart, 
and it is the solemn law laid down by the great heart of God. 
Such a requirement does not forbid lesser loves, but they 
must merge, like the stars at noon, in the greater light, 
When we love one another in God, we love God in one an- 
other. The river reaches the ocean, though streamlets are 
led off to drive wheels, and find their way back to its course. 

3. The all-inclusive and exclusive duty of love will be 
manifested in glad obedience. So our lesson links with the 
great commandment, as its certain outcome, “And these 
words, which I command thee this day, shall be upon thine 
heart.” Love ever delights to do the will of the beloved, 
His or her lightest wish is written on “the red-leaved tablets 
of the heart,” and nothing is hard which love, at the bidding 
of love, performs, Are we listening to Moses or to Jesus? 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments,” is but the expan- 
sion of this great command, which was taken over as a promise 
into the prophetic vision of the new covenant (Jer. 31 : 33; 
Heb. 10:16). That which Israel is here commanded to do, 
God there promises that he will do. Our poor hands often 
fail to transcribe his will on our unsteady hearts; but he will 
correct the errrors of the copy, and engrave deep there his 
own precepts. “Give what thou commandest, and command 
what thou wilt.” 

4. Specific precepts follow, which carry out the thought of 
diligent regard to the will of the Beloved as the practical form 
of love to him, First comes, in accordance with the charac- 
teristic importance attached to family life in Israel, the com- 
mand to teach God’s law to “thy children.” Books were few 
in those days, and so memories were strong. Schools were 
few, and so parents were teachers. Perhaps this wonderful 
nineteenth century, which is so proud of itself, and reads so 
many books that it remembers little of any of them, would 
be none the worse if it reverted more to the ancient ways of 
acquiring and keeping knowledge. Note-books are very good, 
but memory isa better storehouse than they. Perhaps parents 
would less often have tc Jament their children’s departure 
from their own faith, if they Jeft less to schools, and were 
more often themselves their children’s teachers of religion. 
One cannot but fear that the modern way of education has 
“ the defects of its qualities,” and that there is a woful lack of 
domestic instruction in the things of God from the lips which 
should have most influence with a child. 

5. The precepts of the Beloved will be ever present, and 
will influence all life, in the measure in which he and they 
for his sake are loved. So we have thecommand to “talk of 
them” continually, in repose and action, at home and abroad, 
at the end and the beginning of each day. “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Silence is pain 
when the soul is full. If we have never felt the need to give 
utterance to our love to God, we can have but little. To the 
true Christian the word is “like a fire,” when “shut up in 
his bones,” and speech is imperative for his own sake, as well 
as for God’s and men’s sakes. “Thy statutes have been my 
songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” The prevalence of 
tongue-tied Christians who can be eloquent about everything 
but their religion, is a bad sign. It suggests the shallowness 
of their faith. 

6. The precepts in verses 8 and 9, have been taken literally by 
the Jews. Hence, from very early times, they used and still 
use “ phylacteries,” which are small leather boxes strapped 
on the arm and forehead, containing strips of parchment with 
four passages written on them, one of which is verses 4-9 of 
this lesson. They alse use “ m’zuzoth,” which are small 
cylinders of metal containing the same verses from this pas- 
sage and Deuteronomy 11: 13-21. These are nailed to the 
right-hand doorpost of every pious Jew’s house. But the in- 
junction here means something far more in accord with the 
lofty tone of the whole section. The hand ic the seat of ac- 
tive effort; the eyes, of contemplation; and the command 
really means that God’s law should direct all our work, and 
hallow all our thought, while the writing on the doorposts 
signifies that the same law is to rule in each home, and that 
it is to be kept in view in all goings forth to toil, and in ail 
returnings for rest. “The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in,” when both are under the guidance of 
the law written on the heart and on the doorposts, 

7. The purest love may droop, and therefore warnings 
against possible corruptions and decay follow the positive pre- 
cepts. Our wayward love is too apt to lose sight of God in 
the abundance of his gifts. A perfect love would burn 
brighter because fed by fuel of blessings ; but ours is too often 
smothered thereby. His gifts of temporal good are like the 
painted windows through which light streams. We may 
either look at the colors, and forget what gives them their 
splendor, or we may look, by their luster, to the light beyond. 
So the exhortation is always in place not to “ forget God,” 
because we are so satisfied with his benefits. Little by litle 
the sweetness of earthly good fills our thoughts, and his im- 
age fades like a photograph in sunshine, so that many a man 
loses him imperceptibly. The danger besets us all; and the 
only way to avoid it is w du as the lessou gues on to bid us,— 
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namely, to “fear” him with that reverent awe which love 
perfects, and does not cast out ; and, having him thus shrined 
in our hearts, to lay all our doings as service at his feet, and 
to hallow all our words by his name. 

8. But there is a lower depth of sin against love than for- 
getfulmess. Israel was to be set in the midst of idolatrous 
nations, and was exposed to the strange fascination which 
their worship exercised. We have similar temptations in 
another form, and idolatry is still possible; for what we 
reckon our indispensable good, what we render our supreme 
affection and trust, what we feel that we should be desolate 
without, that we really worship. If the eye, like a flame 
of fire were to search us, and the lips of incarnate truth were 
to declare what these saw, how many of us would be convicted 
of following after other gods! Let us remember that the re- 
lation of love into which God has entered with us has, as a 
necessary element, that which this lesson calls jealousy. All 
love is jealous, in the sense that it cannot bear unfaithfulness. 
We do not love if we are careless whether we are loved or 
not, or whether the heart that was given to us is lavished on 
another. Shallow readers take offense at the saying, “The 
Lord thy God ... is a jealous God.” It is but another way 
of saying, “The Lord thy God isa loving God.” The first 
words of this lesson necessarily involve the last, “The Lord 
our God is one Lord” is one side of the truth. “The Lord 
thy God is a jealous God ” is the other side of the same truth. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


No comment can be so great as the lesson. It seems im- 
pertinent to write about it when we can read it. 

There is usually a fundamental idea to every great nation. 
The nation is an idea embodied. The idea of physical beauty 
made Greece; law, Rome; liberty, America. But monotheism, 
apprehended and loved, made Israel virile for milleniums. 
The sentiment of verses 4 and 5—one God greater than all 
else, and supremely loved by men—can make any people 
great. How evident is the persistent purpose of God to 
make his people increase mightily, have great length of days, 
and in every possible respect be truly great (v. 3). 

God founded the greatness of his people, not on a rich 
continent, wealth, science, machinery, mastery of nature, but 
on a just idea of God, and an all-pervasive love for him. 
They were great and masterful in all their history according 
to their firm grasp of the idea, and the warmth of the love 
that swayed every other passion. 

So God took care to have this idea and this passion per- 
petuated. ‘hou shalt sharpen them as a needle into thy 
children. The deeds of thy hand shall be as significant of 
love to God as a ring is of marriage. Thy brow by its 
breadth and clearness shall be as significant of this idea as 
the scholar’s is of knowledge. Thou shalt talk of them 
always not as abstract, metaphysical theorizations, but as the 
guides and standards of life. They are to be all-inclusive. 
Let no prosperity of houses full of good things, wells of a 
thousand pleasures, vineyards and olive-trees full of a thou- 
sand kinds of fatness, make thee to forget the Lord thy God, 
and that he alone has brought thee out of every bondage. 

This was taught to the children,—penetratively for ages 
by all pious families. Mary taught it to Jesus, the first 
sentiment engrafted on his mental and emotional nature. 
The object of the Sunday-school is to do the same thing 
to all children of to-day. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


EMIND the class of the experience of the Israelites 
since they left Egypt. If the people had not sinned 
against God, they would have marched straight from Mt, 
Sinai to the land of promise. It was only a journey of a few 
weeks at the utmost. But they rebelled against God, and 
the consequence was that they had now been wandering for 
thirty-eight years from place to place, and all who were 
twenty years old and upward when they left Egypt had died 
(except Joshua and Caleb). Now they were once more on 
the borders of the land, and Moses knew that they were soon 
to pass over. He also knew that God would soon call him 
away from the people. But his heart was full of anziety 
lest the people whom he so loved should again fall into sin, 
and lose the fulness of the blessing that God wished them to 
have. So, in bidding them farewell, he gave them such 
counsel as his experience of forty years with them seemed to 
call for,. Part of this counsel is found in the text of the les- 
son for, to-day. 
Now let the teacher take up the verses of the lesson, and 
draw from them the practical truths that they contxin. No- 
tice that the Israelites were going into the land of tLeir eue- 
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mies, who would do all that they could to resist their advance. 
Under the circumstances, we might naturally have supposed 
that Moses would have given them advice about having their 
swords and spears sharp, and their various weapons of war 
ready. But he said nothing to them about these things. All 
that he spoke of was spiritual. What he urged upon them 
was obedience to the law of their God. He seemed to have 
been more afraid that Israel would forget that than he was 
that all the tribes of Canaan put together would oppose 
them. And for this he had good reason, for was it not just 
because they had disobeyed God that they had been kept 
out of the land for thirty-eight years? He remembered well 
what God did to Pharaoh’s horses and chariots, and knew 
that God was more than a match for the tribes of the land, if 
he chose to put forth his power. But he also knew that God 
would refuse to put forth this power if the people rebelled 
against him. Therefore he urged them more than anything 
else to be careful to obey, and to remember the great com- 
mandment of the law, which was that they should love the 
Lord their God with all their hearts. 

But more than this. There were in that camp many thou- 
sands of children. The older ones had had bitter experiences 
of wrong-doing, and could easily remember them; but the 
children were inexperienced, and Moses was anxious for 
them. So he gave instructions regarding them. These are 
found in verses 6-9. Taking upon himself the fanctions of 
a “board of education,” he gave directions with regard to 
the education of the rising generation. It is noteworthy 
that hesaid nothing about geography, arithmetic, physics, or 
any of these secular studies, but said much about the training 
of the children in the knowledge of the word of God. He 
was far less anxious that they should know about Egypt and 
its history than that they should be brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, The great lawgiver had 
no idea of a secular education, and of a divorce between the 
secular and the religious in public instruction. He knew 
that the Egyptians knew far more than the Israelites, but 
that, none the less, they were, religiously, a bad lot. Moses 
had enjoyed all the educational advantages that Egypt could 
afford, so that he took the stand that he did, not because he 
was an ignorant man, but because he was just the best in- 
structed man of his day. Household teaching and house- 
hold religion were what he inculeated as the basis of all 
national greatness. ' 

Alas that we should have gone so far astray as we have in 
this regard! We seem to think that if you store a child’s 
head full enough, all will be well, and that it makes but little 
difference how empty his heart may be. So, in our public 
schools, we have totally divorced religion from education. 
The result will be seen, before long, in a crop of young men 
and maidens who are no credit to the nation, and only a 
menace to the welfare of the republic. 

Moreover, the heart of Moses was burdened with the 
thonght that when the people should be in the land, having 
gained possession of it, they would grow proud, and would, 
in their prosperity, forget the Lord who had brought them 
out of Egypt, and forsake him. He knew well that they 
would be tempted to adopt the manners of the nations round 
about them, and become idolaters, As a matter of history, 
this is exactly what happened. So he warned them solemnly 
against that, and bade them “ beware lest thou forget” the 
Lord thy God; for he knew that so long as they obeyed God 
all would be well, but that as soon as they departed from 
following his commandments all would be ill. This was 
proved to be true by the subsequent history of the people. 
Indeed, to this day the Jews are suffering from the doing of 
just such things as Moses warned them against. 

The Apostle says, ‘‘ Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
isto come.” Either this is true or it is false, Which is it? 
If it is false, then the sooner we throw godliness to the four 
winds the better. If it is true, then the sooner we bring 
godliness to the fore the better for us all. -But we know that 
it istrue. Therefore in all our thoughts we should take to our- 
selves the warnings of Moses, which the course of more than 
thirty centuries has tested and found good, and see to it that 
they are carried out in our lives. “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God,” said the Master; and those that do that shall find 
that in so doing they are more blessed than they could be in 
any other way. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ty WHAT book of the Bible is our lesson to-day? 

“ Deuteronomy ” means “the second law,” or “the re- 
peated law,”—for in this book Moses repeated the Ten Com- 
mandments and other laws God had given. What are the 
first five books of Moses called? Can you tell their names, 
and the meaning of each title ? To the list of names in your 
note-hook add Deuteronomy, the repeated Jaw. Perhaps you 
will read the whole book, for you will fiod history in it, 





You can read there the last words of Moses. Like a wise, 
loving father, who knew he must soon leave his children, 
Moses spoke to the people for whom he had endured hard- 
ship and anxieties, for whom he had suffered and prayed. 
You will see how earnestly his heart was bound up in their 
welfare, that he repeated the story of their wilderness life 
with warning, entreaty, and wise counsel for the new life 
they were to live in the new home. 

Hear, O Israel.—See if you can count, in the thirty-four 
chapters of the book, how many times Moses said “ hear,” or 
“hearken,” sometimes “hearken diligently.” Many times 
he used words of warning, “take heed unto yourselves,” and 
often said “ remember,” when he reminded them of all the 
Lord had done for them, and of what he promised to do in 
the Canaan home. How had they been punished for their 
murmurings in the wilderness? What was the cure for the 
deadly serpent bite? The last year and the last part of the 
years of their wanderings had come. The great company had 
safely passed the mountains south of the Dead Sea, and had 
come to a beautiful plain east of the river Jordan and oppo- 
sito the city of Jericho. (Use map.) Here Moses spoke his 
farewell words of loving counsel, bidding them “ hear, and 
observe to do it.” 

Love.—How well you know the words which Jesus said 
were the first and great commandment, the ten words all 
blended in one word, “ love,”—love for God in the heart and 
soul! Threo times, in the Book of Deuteronomy, Moses re- 
peated his counsel to love and serve God with all the heart 
and all the soul. To the lawyer and the scribe who came 
tempting him with questions, Jesus answered quoting the 
words of Moses, Can you repeat them? Is that teaching 

or us to “ hear, and observe to do it”? 

Teach them Diligently.—There is no good thing given to us 
but it is our duty to pass iton. Being blessed ourselves, we 
can only repay by being a blessing to others. In Moses’ 
time, as it is now, true service must begin in the heart and 
soul; and then the little children were to be tanght. Was 
it for one hour on Sunday morning? Moses said the teach- 
ing should be given when they sat by the home, when they 
walked with father and mother by the wayside, in the bed- 
time talks, and with the waking in the morning. Is it not so 
now where the heavenly Father is loved, and Jesus is spoken 
of as the dear elder brother, ever ready to abide in homes 
where he is welcomed? And yet Moses feared they might 
sometimes forget the words God had given. Do you not re- 
member many a lesson better when there is some sign you 
can look at to remind you of it? So Moses told them of s 
token they should wear; they were to write on a small piece 
of parchment some of these very words we are learning to- 
day, put the writing in a small leather case, and wear it upon 
the arm, held there by a strap bound round and round and 
fastened to the hand. Another such case was to be worn on 
the forehead, held there by a band clasped around the head, 
These cases were called phylacteries, and were a token that 
God’s word was to be remembered in all the work of the 
hands, ell that the eygs looked upon or that the head 
planned to do. (The teacher can procure an illustrative pic- 
ture, or from a blackboard drawing make this plain.) They 
were also to have some Scripture words with the name of 
God in sight, in a roll-case of metal or wood, fastened upon 
the door-posts of the house and upon the gates, to remind 
them of God in going out or coming in. 

Beware.—Moses not only said, over and over, “ Remember 
the Lord,” but he said, “ Beware lest thou forget.” He told 
them God would give them great cities which they did not 
build, and houses full of good things. They would find wells 
of cool, clear water, wells which they didnot dig, and vine- 
yards and olive-trees which they did not plant. Would not 
life be pleasant and happy, compared to slavery in Egypt, 
hunger and thirst in burning deserts, which they must have 
known their fathers suffered in years and years gone by? 
Does it seem to you as if they would surely love and thank 
God for all his blessings? But Moses knew «heir sinful 
hearts when he said, “ Beware lest thou forget the Lord.” 

Ye Shall Not.—One thing was forbidden. They would see 
images, heathen temples, idol worship, all around them, 
“Ye shall not go after other gods,” said ‘Moses, “lest the 
anger of the Lord... be kindled against thee.” Instead of 
forgetting and forsaking the Lord who so loved and cared for 
them, what does our golden text bid them do? Has the 
Lord given to us as good # land as he gave to his people 
of old? 

Louiaville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HIS long red line on our map tells us of the many 
weary miles traveled by—— 

Now I am going to erase, carefully, the red line, leaving 
all the pictures, all the cities and mountains we have marked, 
and ask some one to take the crayon and draw this line 
again, beginning way back here (pointing) in 

Make the crayon travel very slowiy, so that we may tell, as 






































































































































































































































we gofrom one place to another, all the stories we have 
learned about the children of Israel on their journey. 

In this exercise, the child who reproduces the red line 
may wish to add to the map original, illustrative drawings of 
his own, and the others will probably clamor for “a turn.” 

This privilege can be given, as a reward for attention, at 
the close of the lesson. The youngest children, who would 
not be able to indicate the position of the red line correctly, 
may trace a faint line, or dots, drawn by the teacher. 

Last Sunday we left the children of Israel in a dreary, 
lonely place. This dull brown spot on our map shows us 
about it. (Valley of Arabah, indicated on the map with 
brown crayon.) Our red line stops there. 

The people, with their children and camels and tents and 
cattle, moved from there to a beautiful spot beside this river. 
(Jordan, eastern bank, opposite Jericho.) Here were trees and 
flowers, and palms,—like great ferns,—and springs of water. 

Who will come and make the red line long enough to reach 
this pretty place? Some one will have to come first, to paste 
this picture of a palm-tree on our map to mark the place. 

The promised land is here (pointing). The children of 
Israel are near home! Why do they not go at once, leaving 
this beautiful spot, with its fruits and springs of water, and 
hasten to the place God gives them ? 

Solemn words must be spoken first. The people listen. 
Moses speaks,—and his words will remind you of this (point- 
ing to the first commandment, on the chart), and of this 
(holding up picture of the golden calf). 

“ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord: and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might.... Ye shall not 
go after other gods, of the gods of the people which are 
round about you.” 

Let us all stand and repeat the first commandment. 

The people must remember all this, and more, for Moses 
told them that God would give them, in the promised land, 
“houses full of all good things,” “ great cities,” “ vineyards 
and olive trees,” : 

What if the people should forget God—forget to thank 
him for all these good things? 

They must not. Moses would teach them a verse which they 
must write on their houses where they could see it every day. 
All the children must learn the verse too, and teach it, when 
they grow up, to their children. We are to learn it to-day, 
as those children did. God gave it to us as well. 

After teaching verse 5 of our text,—God promised to these 
people a great and glorious Gift, of which»Moses did pot 
speak. 

The people understood about owning houses full of good 
things, and great cities, but of this other they had scarcely 
heard, and could not yet understand. Long years would have 
to pass before this Gift came to them, but it was surely coming. 

Long, long years after, some shepherds (in the promised 
land), watching their flocks by night, saw —— 

‘Some wise men followed a star, and found —— 
Application 

We have to remember our gifts every day, and to thank 
God for our home in a pleasant land, for our houses and 
friends and treasures. 

The great and glorious Gift of which these people had 
searcely heard, is ours too. We need not wait for it long 
years. It is ours to-day! 


Northampion, Mass. 
KS 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


a HE Lanp THat FLowern with MILK AnD Honey.” 

In contrast with the Egypt which they had left, this 
is an exact description of the land they were about to enter; 
and, notwithstanding its present desolation, this is not less 
true to-day. Egypt, the pastoral plains of Goshen alone 
excepted, was not a country of flocks and herds. Palestine, 
on the contrary, was and is essentially a pastoral region, 
whether for the flocks and herds of sheep and goats in the 
southern and more barren parts, or for sheep and horned 
cattle in the central districts. Everywhere milk, butter, and 
cheese are principal articles of food. Bees, again, whether 
wild or reclaimed, abound in Palestine, and honey is univer- 
sally a staple delicacy. Egypt, under water for weeks in the 
year, and everywhere closely cultivated, with few wild- 
flowers, is unsuited for bees; and hence honey was amongst 
the gifts sent by Jacob from Canaan to propitiate the gover- 
nor of Egypt. In few countries in the world are bees more 
abundant than in Palestine, even more in the compara- 
tively desert regions of the south than in the richer and 
more cultivated districts. The dry climate, the stunted but 
varied flora, the ground in spring covered with crocuses, 
irises, and colchicums, followed by aromatic thymes, salvias, 
mints, and other lJabiate plants, the innumerable caves and 
fissures in the dry limestone rocks, affording shelter and pro- 
tection everywhere for the honeycomb, recall the words, 
“With honey out of the rock should I satisfy thee.” 





“ WRITE THEM UPON THE Posts or THY Hovse.”—This 
command is still literally obeyed by the Jews, who inscribe 
on @ square piece of parchment this passage and also Deu- 
teronomy 11 : 13-21, and roll it up in asmall tube of metal or 
other material, which is fastened to the right-handed door- 
post of every Jewish house. This is called the'mezuzah. It 
may be seen in the Jewish quarter of many Continental 
cities, In Jerusalem and elsewhere I have noticed, for still 
greater precaution, a glass cylinder, enclosing the parchment, 
let into a niche cut out of the door-post, and then cemented 
in. A Jew, on passing the door, touches the mezuzah, kisses 
his finger, and says, “The Lord preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in from this time forth forevermore.” 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ Hear, O Iskaei: THE LoRD ovR Gop Is ONE LoRD.”— 
To this fandamental truth the mind of man, in its search for 
rest, dimly turned long before the true light dawned. In the 
esoteric religion of ancient Egypt the central doctrine was 
the essential unity of the divine nature. The sacred writ- 
ings, carefully guarded by the priests, and read only by the 
initiated, set forth the supreme being as “the sole producer 
of all things both in heaven and earth, himself not produced 
of any,” “the only true living God,” “who has made all 
things, but has not himself been made.” Pure and perfect 
spirit, his name was a divine mystery, and it was deemed im- 
possible to represent him to the senses under any form, In 
the “Book of the Dead” he is made to describe himself 
thus: 

“T am Tum, a being who is alone; 
I am Ra, in his first supremacy. 
I am the great God, the self-existing : 
The creator of his name, the lord of all the gods. 
Whom none among the gods upholds. 
I was yesterday ; I know the to-morrow.” 


The central doctrine of IJam is embodied in the confession, 
“ There is no god but God.” And this same doctrine, almost 
violently emphasized, occupies the primal place in the teach- 
ing of the Druzes and Muwahhidin. The sh’md, which takes 
its name from the first word in this sentence, the Hebrew for 
“hear,” has always played a large part in the worship of the 
Jews, Under it are included verses 4-9 of this chapter, Deu- 
teronomy 11: 13-21jand Numbers 15 : 37-41. . This is one of 
the first memory lessons learned by-the, children, and it is 
constantly used at appropriate points in the service of ‘the 
synagogue. 

“Tuou SHatr Teach THEM DILIGENTLY UNTO THY 
CHILDREN.”—-The custom has long prevailed of writing out 
the passages to be learned by heart on strips of parchment, 
These are used by the boys in the schools in Palestine to-day, 
Visitors to the famous mosk in Cairo may remember seeing 
the younger pupils with pieces of tin, on which verses from 
the Koran had been carefully written in ink. They lay 
them down before them where they sit, and murmur over 
the lines, swaying the body to and fro to the rhythm until 
the whole is fairly fixed in the mind. The tin is then 
washed,—the student often takes the ink off with his tongue, 
-—and fresh lines are written. A similar practice is often fol- 
lowed by Jewish teachers; and very small boys can repeat, 
without hesitation, surprisingly large portions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

“Tou Saat BIND THEM FoR A SIGN UPON THINE Hanp,” 
etc.—The literal interpretation of this passage gave rise to 
the wearing of tephilleen—in the New Testament called “ phy- 
lacteries ”— 
in prayer. 
The Samari- 
tans and the 
Karites — the 
Protestants of 
Judaism— 
unite in repu- 
diating the 
practice, de- 
nying to it 
the sanction 
of Moses. But 
to the pious 
orthodox Jew 
the tephilleen 
are of great 
im portance, 
The firstsight 
of the curious 
spectacle of 
a Jew in 
prayer - cloth 
and phylac- 
teries comes 
with astrange 
shock to Christian feeling. These passages (namely, Exod. 
13 : 3-10, 11-16; Deut. 6 : 4-9; 11: 13-21) are written 





Israelite with phylactery bound to forehead. 
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on two strips of parchment, and enclosed in a small square 
case of black leather. One such case is bound upon the 
left arm towards the heart, the black leather strap which 
holds it in position being wound seven times round the 
arm and three times round the hand. Another [as in the ac- 
companying illustrations, divided into four partitions] is bound 
on the forehead, the direction being “where the pulse 
of an infant’s brain is.” The rabbis have gone so far 
as to teach that God himself prays wearing phylacteries, 
and that they are referred to when it is said he sware “ by 
his strong arm.” One might not pass the synagogue at the 
hour of prayer unless he wore the phylacteries, but, wearing 
these, men understood that he was a pious person whom busi- 
nesa, and not lack of devotion, led to pass. While all are not 
required to wear phylacteries, yet all are required to repeat 
the sentences written in them. In time superstitious ideas 
gathered round them. It was believed that repetition of 
these passages would scare away devils; and it is related that 
a certain rabbi being in danger from enemies, his would-be 
murderers were petrified by observing the black leather 
bands of his phylacteries glowing like strips of flame. The 
use of the mezuzah is still common—almost universal—among 
the Jews in the holy cities of Palestine. It is attached to the 
doorpost, and is supposed to be to the house what the phy- 
lactery is to the person, These passages (namely, Deut. 
6: 4-9; 11: 13-12) are written on a slip of parchment, folded, 
and enclosed in a case of tin, which may be four or five 
inches in length 
and five - eighths 
of an inch in 
diameter, and 
fastened with 
rails to the door- 
post... In pass- 
ing, a finger is 
extended to tonch 
thiscase, and then 
raised reverently 
tothe lips. It was 
thought that, if 
the blood - mark 
seen by the de- 
stroying angel 
preserved the 
children of Israel, 
the mezuzah, which contained the name of God ten times 
over, must ‘posdess ‘a’ much Higher éffieacy. “Any impurity 
near the mezuzah was the signal for the approach of a mighty 
host of demons. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





Phylactery for the head. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. THe Law or Love (vs. 3-5).—What is the story of 
Balaam ? (Num. 22-24.) Of Og, king of Bashan? (Num. 
21 : 38-35; Deut. 3: 1-13.) Of the two and a half tribes? 
(Num. $2.) Of the last days of Moses? (Deut. 31-34.) Where 
does this lesson fit into the account? What is the meaning 
of “Deuteronomy”? What is the connection between godly 
‘living and prosperity? What promises of prosperity like 
these has God made to us also? How would it affect our 
welfare if there were more than one God? What is the dis- 
tinction between “heart,” “soul,” and “might”? What is 
the result if we surrender only half of these to God ? 

2. Tae Law, or Memory (vs. 6-9).—What is the difier- 
enge between a head memory and a heart memory? How 
does talking with others about our duties help us to perform 
them? Whom is it a Christian’s duty to teach regarding 
God’s laws? What Jewish customs arose from verses 8 and 9? 
What are some ways of establishing God’s law as the founda- 
tion of our homes? 

3. Toe Law or Houmitrry (vs. 10-12)—What is the 
especial danger of sudden prosperity? In what sense are all 
our houses filled with good things “which we filled not”? 
How can we arm ourselves against the dangers of success and 
prosperity ? 

4. Tae Law or Fipexity (vs. 13-15).—How would the 
very success God was promising the Hebrews tend to draw 
them away to heathen gods? Why must God be “a jealous 
God”? What are some of the “ other gods” to which pros- 
perity often leads men in our day? What kinds of destrnc- 
tion come to men when they forget God? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Who wrote Deuteronomy? 2; What other books did 
Moses write? 3. How long did the Israelites remain in the 
wilderness? 4. Why? 5. Just before they started to enter 
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Canaan what did Moses advise them about? 6. What were 
they to do in order to remember God’s law? 7. What danger 
did Moses warn them against? 


‘Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Who was speaking to the Israelites in these verses? 
2 What commands had they just been listening to? 3. 
Against what were they cautioned? 4. What was to follow 
if they kept these commands? 5. What was to follow if they 
broke these commands ? 

4@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE LEADER’S WARNING. 


BEWARE OBEY | 
LEST YE FORGET TO TEACH OD. | 
| WORSHIP 








“ These words. , . shall be upon thine heart: 
and ... . unto thy children.” 


aw 











| PVE BY COD 


TO US 
GUARD THAT WHICH IS COMMITTED UNTO THEE. 


FOR US AND 


THIS GOOD LAND 
| 
OUR CHILDREN. 


| 
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ASSAY 
-ticcq=’ Hiints..for -Lesson-Hymns 


** Oh, think of the home over there.” 
‘“*T’ve reached the land of cort and wine.” 
“* We’re marching to Zion.” 

“ Traveling to the better land.” ° 
“We're marching to Canaan.” 

“We've journeyed many a day.” 

** We’re going home, no more to roam.” 

** We shall meet beyond the river.” 


RS 


Lesson Summary 


SRAEL’S long-expected day of prosperity was dawning. 
The new home in Canaan was about to be oceupied, and 
Jehovah seeks, by tenderest counselings, to ensure to his 
people the unbroken continuance of his favor. He wishes 
that it may be well with them, that they may increase 
mightily in the new land. 

He reminds them that he is the one God. All God-ward 
service is his, and his alone. This demands an absorbing 
love for his person and a supreme regard for his words. He 
requires that they love him above all, that his words have 
the first place in their own meditations, and that, before all 
else, they be taught to others. Such was his positive re- 
quirement of those who were so soon to face the perils of 
prosperity. Such devotion to him would surely save them, 
and it will save others now. 

But forewarned is forearmed, so Jehovah points out precisely 
where their dangers lie. They shall enter Canaan, and they 
shall become possessed of great cities and houses and wells 
and vineyards and olive-trees. In the midst of this abun- 
dance the need of depending directly on God will be less 
evident than amid the barrenness of the wilderness. The 
danger of forgetting God will press them, as it presses many 
to-day. 

And other claimants for worshipful recognition will multi- 
ply. The gods of the people round about them will be com- 
mended for favorable attention. But, however strong the 
counter attraction, Jehovah must be feared and served, and 
by his name they must continue to swear. Jehovah’s char- 
acter demands this, He is a jealous God. His anger may be 
aroused, and wo to those against whom it is kindled, whether 
in that day or this. 

= 
Added Points 

Failure to hear what God says is a crying evil. There is 
#o mich elxe to be heard that the voice of God is often 
drowaed ia the clamor. 
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THE SUNDA L. TIMES 
Prosperity has perils which naught but devout piety can 


overcome. 
Supreme love of God and his words, and unwavering an- 
tagonism to all other gods and their ways, are a sure defense. 
To forget an earthly benefactor is a base act; to forget 
is a dreadful sin, 
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Missouri, at Sedalia ......0..sssccses sessesene sonsesees seneeeses August 7-9 
Kentucky, at Leximgton.....cc. recess cnsercees corenneee August 13-15 
South Carolina, at Newberry ............06 seereeeee sooo August 13-15 
North Carolina, at Goldsboro...............sss00 seseesees August 27-29 
West Virginia, at Huntington......................s...September 3-5 
COMbaPAG Ossi si WA siei Kies doicderee éicocsdes slsdeiesd coos’ September 18-20 
Massachusetts, at Fall River................0:.+:00+eseesee Oetober 1-3 
Maine, at Winthrop, vocsecce »<0900900 er0cceres escnvcseeconses October 8-10 
Pennsylvania, at Williamsport,.......0+ ....eeesereeeee October 8-10 
New Brunswick, at Chatham................:00+ seesseses October 15-17 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury.............. secs s-eee-0e October 22-24 
Tennessee, at Chattamooga.. ......0.sesseseeesecseeceeees October 24, 25 
District of Columbia, at Washington..............+ November 11-13 
Southern California, at San Diego...............0+ November 12-14 
New Jersey (triennial), at Millville................ November 13-15 
Michigan, at Detroit. ...............-00005 cesses seveereee November 19-21 
SD 


Primary Teachers in Council 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE application of modern educational science to 
the Church’s teaching of her little children was 
well illustrated in the work of the School of Primary 
Methods, held by the New Jersey Sunday-school As- 
sociation at Asbury Park, July 15-20. About a hun- 
dred and fifty students were in attendance, including 
many from distant points. Nearly all of these were 
primary Sunday-school teachers. The curriculum was 
carried out substantially as planned, and the sense of 
profit, as expressed by the students, was enthusiastic 
and gratifying. 

The principal teachers and lecturers were Miss An- 
nie 8. Harlow, of Lowell, Massachusetts; Miss Juliet E. 
Dimock, of Elizabeth; and Mrs. J. W. Barnes, of New- 
ark. A class of about sixty pupils was formed in simple 
blackboard sketching, under Mrs. Samuel W. Clark of 
Jersey City. Few of the members of this class had ever 
before used the blackboard as an aid in teaching; butall 
showed great interest, and made rapid progress in the 
art of developing the lesson pictorially before the chil- 
dren. Other lecturers were Mr, Patterson Du Bois, of 
The Sunday School Times; Professor H. M. Hamill, 
of Jacksonville, Illinois; Mr. George H. Archibald, 
of Montreal; the Rev. James C. Russell, of Camden; 
and the director, the Rev. E. M, Fergusson, of Trenton, 

Miss Harlow’s lectures on the principles of primary 
teaching were thorough and practical, and her right to 
advise was ably vindicated in the effective manner with 
which she taught various model Scripture lessons to the 
children’s class in the afternoon. Ten such model les- 
sons were given by various teachers, covering most of 
the International lessons for the third quarter of this 
year, and illustrating various styles of teaching. 

Thursday morning was devoted to the subject of local 
primary unions, and included a model primary union 
session, presided over by Mrs. Barnes, who is president 
of the Newark Primary Union, one of the oldest in the 
country, and an “experience meeting,” led by Mrs. 
8. W. Clark, at which reports were heard from each of 
the six organized unions in New Jersey, and various 
suggestions for organizing and conducting a union were 
exchanged. A number of valuable papers on yarious 
phases of the primary teacher’s work were read, most of 
which provoked animated discussion. Every student 
seemed eager for fresh light, and anxious to communi- 
cate her experiences to others. Several impromptu con- 
ferences were thus held in the evening, on ‘subjects 
which the students deemed not sufficiently treated in the 
regular sessions. 

Although the keynote of the whole week’s work was a 
better method, the need of greater consecration and spir- 
itual earnestness was ever kept in view. The brief morn- 
ing seasons of prayer were tender and helpful. The 
spiritual enthusiasm deepened with the days, and cul- 
minated in Mr. Archibald’s heart-searching talk on Fri- 
day afternoon, and the farewell service on Saturday 
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morning. The danger that sana-maps and blackboards 
and objects, and the other multiform appliances and 
helps, would obscure the direct and simple presentation 
of the gospel, was ever kept in view by the instructors. 
And while the great value and helpfulness of these aids 
was shown, and all made substantial progress in the art 
of using them, the danger of their abuse was strongly 
emphasized. 

Of the primary teachers present, all but one or two 
were women. The spirit of the school, as might have 
been expected, was strongly in favor of advanced methods, 
and more thorough teaching of Scripture truth, The 
sentiment that every primary class should havea separate 
room, at any cost to the church, and that the opening and 
closing exercises should be completely separated from 
those of the main achool except on rare special occasiona, 
was heartily applauded, us was the sentiment of another 
speaker, that no words should be memorized by the 
children that hadnot previously been carefully explained, 

The executive committee of the State Sunday-school 
Association visited the school during its closing hours, 
and, in semi-annual session, approved the proposition of 
the general secretary to provide for next year’sschool by . 
appointing a ‘‘ State Primary Council,” to consist of one 
repregentative from each primary union in the state, with 
other primary teachers appointed at large, and the state 
executive officers,—this council to have entire charge of 
the furthering of primary Sunday-school work in New 
Jersey. A third annual session of the school, with a 
program and arrangements improved in the light of this 
year’s experience, may be expected at about the same 
time and placenext summer ; and, as the committee have 

voted to make good any financial deficiency out of the 
state treasury, its privileges will again be freely extended 
to primary teachers and their friends from every quarter, 


Trenton, N. J. 
ea 


Approaching Meetings at Northfield 


HE annual conference for Bible study, under the 
personal direction of Mr. D. L. Moody, will begin 
at Northfield, Massachusetts, on August 3. A list of 
very interesting and well-known speakers, comprising 
many who have thrilled and inspired Northfield audi« 
ences in previous years, and others of world-wide repus 
tation who will be here for the first time, lias already 
been given out. Of those who have been closely asso- 
ciated with the Northfield meetings in years past are 
mentioned the Rev. R, A. Torrey, superintendent of the 
Bible Institute, Chicago; Dr. H. C, Mabie, Boston; 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, Philadelphia; and Major D. W. 
Whittle, Northfield. Besides these, the Rev. H. W. 
Webb-Peploe, prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don; Messrs. Morgan and Scott, publishers’ of. The 
[London] Christian; Dr. Andrew Murray of South 
Africa; and Dr, W. J. Erdman of Philadelphia,—are 
expected. 

The Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe is one of the most in- 
teresting and inspiring Bible teachers of the day, His 
discourses are laden with deep thought, and take a strong 
hold upon his hearers. 

The presence of Dr. Andrew Murray, the well-known 
missionary, educationalist, and religious writer of South 
Africa, assures a rich feast of spiritual truths to all who 
can be present. His many friends who are already 
acquainted with him through his works —“ Abide in 
Christ,” “ Holy in Christ,” “The Children of Christ,” 
“ Like Christ,” “‘ With Christ,” “‘ The Spirit of Christ,” 
and others—will be glad to meet him in Northfield, and 
eatch from his own lips a few more deep lessons on those 
things which are eternal. Undoubtedly, rich blessings 
are in store for all who attend the conference seeking 
them. 

The regular conference closes August 15, but the Rev. 
R. A. Torrey and the Rev. H..W. Webb-Peploe will re- 
main in Northfield throughout the month, conducting 
at least six services weekly. Professor Torrey’s addresses 
will be on Bible doctrines and Bible study, selected from 
the following: “The Divinity of Christ,” “ The Human- 
ity of Christ,” “The Atonement,” “The Personality of 
the Holy Spirit,” “‘ Justification,” “ Regeneration,” “ Re- 
pentance,” “Faith,” “Prayer,” “The Power of the 
Bible,” “ How to Study the Bible for the Greatest Profit.” 

Mr. Moody wishes to urge upon all ministers of the 
gospel the very great pleasure and profit which may be 
secured by attending these meetings. Such an oppor- 
tunity of hearing some of God's most thoroughly in- 
structed and deeply inspired servants cannot. be missed 
without great loss. These men come from all quarters 
of the globe to address these gatherings. 

























































































































































































































































Young People in “ House-to-House 
Visitation.” 


OUSE-TO-HOUSE visitation has a growing recog- 
nition as a means of recruiting the Sunday- 
school, Mr. Charles H. Wood, writing from Farmington, 
New York, shows this for the Friends’ Meeting, be- 
sides describing a local method: “ As subordinates,” 
he says, “ we Sunday-school teachers ought to be auxil- 
jary aids to our superintendent to some definite outline 
of work in the field, so that at the end of six months 
every house in our territory will become so interested in 
the workings of the Sunday-school that we cannot keep 
them out of it, Every Sunday-school should havea well- 
organized band or committee of ‘hustlers’ that shall 
keep things moving.” 

Recently, Dr. W. D. Thomas, of the Lafayette Square 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Baltimore, urged the same 
necessity in that city, and in cities generally, and sug- 
gested to the young people that they were the ones best 
fitted, all things considered, to do such work. He advo- 
cated utilizing the Christian Endeavor societies, and his 
plan included also the idea of “‘ reaching and aiding the 
needy poor.” The first part of his address to the young 
people of that congregation was of a general nature, 
showing the moral force and the obligations of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor organization. Then, coming to the defi- 
nite plan, he said: 


Limiting the field of operation to one locality (but equally 
applicable to any other), there are at all times, and especially 
at certain seasons of the year, in every city and neighborhood, 
vast numbers of men, women, and children, the victims of pov- 
erty and disease, most of whom deserve, and have the right to 
claim from their fellows, sympathy and aid. Especially does 
this apply to helpless and innocent children,—often the off- 
spring of depraved and intemperate parents,—the contempla- 
tion of whose sufferings ought to move the heart of every human 
being, and demand not only sympathy, but aid from all, and 
especially from those professing a desire to imitate Christ. It 
is not necessary for us to criticise the methods employed by any 
of the organizations professing to béstow impartial help to ‘the 
deserving needy (however open many of them may be to criti- 
cism, and even condemnation), nor to wish to supplant them by 
any other agency.... The form of... organization could be 
determined by the [Christian Endeavor) societies through a 
committee, or board, composed of members of each society. 
The entire city or neighborhood might be first divided into a 
number of districts, and the districts into blocks, assigning to 
each block an adequate committee, both male and female, 
under whose care it could be placed. 

The committee thus formed could assign among themselves, 
individudily, a certain number of houses within the block. 
Every house in such block would be visited by the person to 
whom the same may be assigned, forthe purpose of discovering 
any cases of want, investigating all the attendant circumstances, 
and, if deserving, to afford the relief required. The individuals 
to whom such houses may be assigned, would remain in charge, 
and from time to time take such action as might be proper. 
Especially would it be the duty of every individual member of 
a committee to inquire into the circumstances and_ condition of 
children who, from the inability or neglect of parents, may not 
be properly provided for, or may be cruelly treated ; and, as 
will not infrequently be found necessary, to place them in the 
eare of others, or of some proper institution; and to relieve the 
sick by securing medical attendance, medicine, nursing and diet, 
and religious visitations. 

Other services than those enumerated will be suggested by 
the observations and experience of those in charge. It is be- 
lieved that the number of Christian Endeavorers in the city of 

Baltimore is sufficient to afford one person to every ten houses 
in the city,—a number easily within the care of one individual, 
—and the same remark is probably equally applicable to all 
the cities and important towns of this country. 

The aggregate of the sums of money contributed yearly by 
the citizens of Baltimore for charitable purposes (and our re- 
marks are applicable to almost every other locality) is, or 
would be, if prudently distributed, without any cost of ad- 
ministration, sufficient to relieve every case of want and suffer- 
ing having a just claim upon it. ... Can it be supposed that 
the contributions usually made for benevolent purposes would 
be withpeld from those who so unselfishly become its almoners, 
and who, as a body and as individuals, would not fail to com- 
mand the confidence and respect of the benevolent? Itis rather 
to be believed that the aggregate would be largely augmented, 
and that many special cases of want and distress, coming to the 
knowledge of individual members of the societies, would be 
mace the subject of special contributions. But, rising above 
every argument intended to prove the feasibility of our plan, 
we believe that an unselfish, sinceré, and well-directed effort to 
do good, with an abiding faith in God, can never fail of success. 


One of the chief aims of state, county, and town 
Sunday-school associations should be to regularly and 





systematically provide for house-to-house visitation. An 
example of such work is found in Kent County, Michi- 
gan, possibly having practical hints for Sunday-school 
canvassers generally. A bi-monthly four-page sheet is 
published, advocating local methods for local needs. A 
recent number begins with these display headlines on 
the first page : 


KENT COUNTY SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL HovusE-To-HovwskE CANVASS. 
First week in June and first week in October. 


June for all townships except Grand Rapids. 
For Grand Rapids in October. 


1895, 
: OS PEL NVITATION TO 
The Twofold Work: ATHERING INFORMATION FOR ALL 


Let nothing be lacking to make this great and blessed evan- 
gelizing work move forward with the power of the Holy Spirit 
and in perfect unison throughout our entire county, 

The Field: { at townshipa, 
( 95,000 not attending Sunday-school. 
THE WORK 18, TO HELP 


PASTOR AND 
SUPERINTENDENT 


To 
FILL UP AND BUILD UP EVERY 


In KENT Counry. 
House-to-House Visitation, with 
Mouth-to-Mouth Invitation, will result in 
Heart-to-Heart Gravitation, and 
Church and School Elevation. 


The county secretary, Mr. E. K. Mohr, of Grand 
Rapids, gives “the four P’s of house-to-house visita- 
tion”: the Purpose, Precept, Plan, and Pay. The 
“precept” is Christ’s commission. As to “pay,” it is 
shown that in St. Louis, Grand Rapids, and other places, 
a systematic canvass always largely increases the Sunday- 
school rolls, The “ purpose” and the “plan” are thus 
stated : 


EVERY 


CHURCH AND 
SUN DAY-SCHOOL 


PURPOSE. 

1. To invite every man, woman, and child to church and 
Sunday-school. 

2. To show that the church is interested in the welfare of all. 

3. To make ‘such a record of the visits as will enable Chris- 
tian workers to intelligently follow up the good work by fur- 
ther calls. 

4. To develop workers and enlist a hearty co-operation of all 
Christians in extending the’ blessings of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

PLAN. 

1. The county association directs the work and furnishes the 
blanks, 

2. A township chairman is in charge of the work in his 
township. 

3. The one in charge of a township appoints a chairman for 
each school district. 

4. The district chairman subdivides the district, and appoints 
two persons (of different denominations, if possible) to go to- 
gether to canvass each subdivision. 

5. These two canvassers go from house to house in their sec- 
tion, give a hearty invitation to all churches and Sunday- 
schvols,—never to their own or any other in particular,—leave 
a printed card with a standing invitation, and, where the resi- 
dents are willing, the canvassers make a record of the number 
of children and young people in the house who attend Sunday- 
school, the number who do not attend, the number of church- 
members and non-church-members, and the preferences or 
inclinations of the non-members toward any particular de- 
nomination or church. 

6. These cards, with all their information, are kept at a cen- 
tral point to each township, and are free for use by all pastors 
and other workers of all denominations, to enable them to fol- 
low up the work in their respective sections. 














Books about Birds.* 


HERE could be no surer sign of the growth, among 
cultivated people, of an interest in natural history, 

than the way in which the publishers have lately taken 
hold of this subject. Within the past year or two, books 
on birds and flowers have followed each other from the 
press in a way that is wholly new and quite remarkable; 
and these books are adapted to readers of many varying 
tastes and degrees of knowledge and experience. The 
existence of such an interest is a part of the progress of 
~* Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. By- Frank M. 
Chapman. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 421. New York: D. Appleton 


&Co. &. 


Birdecraft. By Mabe) Osgood Wright. Small 8vo, illustrated, pp. 
xvi, 318. New York: Macmillan & Co. $3.net. 

Summer Studies of Birds and Books. By W. Warde Fowler. 12mo, 
pp: Xp2a>... NewYork: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 
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the day,~a healthful evidence of the tendencies of the 
times. 

The three volumes above named suit themselves to 
three classes of readers. Mr. Chapman’s is for the stu- 
dent who is anxious to learn all about all the birds in 
his vicinity ; Mrs. Wright’s, for one who cannot make a 
serious study of the birds, and yet wishes to identify and 
learn all that is possible of those which come in his 
way; while Mr. Fowler’s will be read chiefly for its 
literary charm. 

Of these three volumes, then, Mr. Chapman’s is by far 
the most technical, and is well adapted to the needs of 
the students of ornithology. At the same time, the book 
far surpasses in simplicity all other manuals of ornithol- 
ogy that have been published. It is technical only in 
the sense that it deals in a systematic and orderly man- 
ner with all the birds in the territory which it proposes 
to cover. Mr. Chapman says in his Preface, ‘I have 
made an honest endeavor to write a book on birds so 
free from technicality that it would be intelligible with- 
out reference to a glossary.” This endeavor is success- 
ful; there is an almost entire absence of technical 
language, and the reader who has made himself familiar 
with the terms which are applied to the different parts 
of a bird, and which are clearly defined by the diagram 
on page 33, will not be at a loss to understand anything 
in the descriptions. 

The volume opens with chaptere on the “Study of 
Ornithology,” the “‘Study of Birds Out of Doors,” “Col- 
lecting Birds, their Nests and Eggs,” and some remarks 
on the plan of the work, This is all brief, to the pur- 
pose, and useful. Convenient lists of the dates of 
arrival and departure of certain species at different 
points in the vicinity of New York City, and dates of 
the beginning of nesting of some species, are found in 
the chapter on the “ Study of Birds Out of Doors,” The 
systematic part of the volume begins on page 41, and the 
remaining three hundred and eighty pages of the book 
are devoted to the birds east of the ninetieth meridian, or, 
in other words, those found east of the Mississippi River. 
This includes nearly four hundred and seventy-five 
species and sub-species. A key to the orders and fami- 
lies occupies fifteen pages, and is admirably illustrated 
by numerous figures of feet, bills, heads, wings, and 
tails, The definitions are simple and clear, and -will.at 
once put the student who is unfamiliar with birds on the 
track of the systematic position of his specimen. Then 
follows the list of the birds, each family being preceded 
by a key to the species found within it, and each species 
being fully yet simply described in all phases of plumage. 
The breeding, migration, and range are given; the nest 
and eggs, with their measurements; and, finally, a brief 
note on the habits of this particular species. No at- 
tempt is made to go fully into biographies, but attention 
is usually called to some salient characteristic of each 
species, On the whole, the volume deserves high praise. 
It will make more bird-lovers. It should be in the hands, 
not only of every student of ornithology, but of every 
individual who loves nature and outdoor life. The 
Handbook is very fully illustrated by cuts in the text, 
and by many full-page plates, which give the species 
with their natural surroundings. 

Mrs. Wright’s book is the story of her observations on 
the birds of a neighborhood, and it has a strong charm, 
for the aathor loves her subject, and delights to discourse 
about her favorites. She tells us what she has seen, and 
gives her conclusions; and, while often we may not 
agree with them, we share her enthusiasm and enjoy 
accompanying her in her walks. Her introductory 
chapters on the “Spring Song,” the “‘ Building of Nests,” 
the “‘ Water Birds,” the “‘ Birds of Autumn and Winter,” 
follow the seasons of the year, and are charming sketches, 
fresh as the breezes that blow over the Sound to the 
home where the birds were seen and the book was written. 
It is a good gospel that she preaches, and one that can 
heartily be commended. With Mr. Chapman, she be- 
lieves in collecting with an opera-glass, and condemns 
the useless destruction of life which is so common. 

It is not Mrs. Wright’s plan to give a systematic list of 
all the species. She tells us only of the birds that she 
has met with, and her book includes about two hundred 
species of our Atlantic coast birds, all of which are effec- 
tively described. The English name is followed by the 
Latin one, then the length is given, the description of 
the male and the female, the song of the species, the 
season at which it is found in the author’s locality, where 
it breeds, a description of nest and of eggs, and finally. 
the range of the species. To each one of these subjects 
a separate paragraph is given, aud this renders the de- 
scriptions very clear, Following each description come 


Mrs. Wright’s observations on the species, delightfully 
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related. She gives her own observations, 
and does not adapt those of other people. 
As we might imagine, the smaller lan? 
birds receive more attention than the 
larger, and so the shyer, species. Itis the 
birds about the house; the birds in the gar- 
den, the birds in the fields and woods, that 
Mrs. Wright knows best, and it is of these 
that she tells her most charming stories ; 
but the whole book is full of interest. 

Special attention must be called to the 
illustrations of this volume. Of these 
there are fifteen double-page plates, on 
which about a hundred and twenty-eight 
species are shown. These figures have 
been “adapted and grouped from Audu- 
bon’s Birds of North America, Dr. War- 
ren’s Birds of Pennsylvania, De Kay’s 
Ornithology of the State of New York, 
and Fisher’s Hawks and Owls of the 
United States.” Except those taken from 
the lastenamed work, the figures are all in 
colors, and, unfortunately, in many cases 
the colors are by no means true to nature, 
and so the results are unsatisfactory. 

Summer Studies of Birds and Books is 
a collection of sketches, some of which 
have already appeared in the pages of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, while others were 
papers written to be read before a natural- 
history society. They are on outdoor life, 
and give a faithful account of what an 
Oxford don, who is also a naturalist, has 
seen in his walks. Some notion of their 
character may be gathered from the chap- 
ter titles, which are as follows: ‘‘ Getting 
Ready,” “To the Engstlen Alp Once 
More,” “ Among Birds in Wales,” “ The 
Marsh Warbler in Oxfordshire and 8 witzer- 
land,” “‘A Chapter on Wagtails,” “‘ On 
the Songs of Birds,” “ Aristotle on Birds,” 
Gilbert White’ of Selborne,” “ Bindon 
Hill,” Biy: A Memoir of an Old 
Friend,” “ Departing Birds.” All buat 

‘one of these #ketches ‘bear on some topic 
of natural history ; and, if birds evidently 
interest the author most, still mammals, 
reptiles, and batrachians run and creep 
into his stories, and add to their interest. 
Although these sketches show the scholar 
in almost every line, yet this scholar is not 
an absent-minded book-worm, but a man 
who goes. about with his eyes open, who 
has taught himself to observe, who notes 
the new arrivals among the birds, the 
plants that have blossomed since he last 
passed that way, the wake left by the 
water-rat swimming through the pool, the 
track of the fox in the plowed field. All 
these things Mr. Fowler sees and tells us 
of in a very attractive way. The minute 
detail in the pictures which he paints ap- 
peals strongly to one who is an observer. 
It is delightful reading. It is true that his 
birds aad beasts bear names unfamiliar to 
us on this side of the water, but, while the 
author does not talk of our familiar friends, 
his own are almost aa interesting as ours 
would be. 

A volumé such as this has reason for ex- 
isting, whether in England or America; 
for it points out to the average unobservant 
person the curious and interesting things 
which are all about him, and it may help 
to teach him to use his eyes when he is 
out of doors. Mr. Fowler's sympathetic 
style, and the genuine pleasure he takes in 
the scenes so happily described, lend a real 
charm to his chronicle. 
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Recollections of Sixteen Presidents, from. Wash- 
ington to Lincoln. By Richard W. Thomp- 
son. 2 vols. (S8vo, illustrated, pp. viii, 
438. Indianapoliv: The Bowen- Merrill 
Co. $6.) 


Hon; Richard Wigginton Thompson, 
Secretary of the Navy under President 
Hayes, has seen all the presidents but 
the first two,—Washington and Adams. 
He has had a distinguished and active 
part in the politics of ladiana and of the 


THE — 


nation. He has known personally all 
those of the first rank in the years from 
1855 to 1885. The present work, however, 
—well printed, and illustrated with pho- 
togravures,—instead of being made up 
of personal anecdotes and reminiscences, 
is a history of the administration of six- 
teen presidents, and it has the natural 
limitation of such work when done by a 
man not a trained historian. 
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Those Old-Fashioned Christians. By Alvah 8. 
Hobart, D.D. (12mo, paper, pp. 62. Phila- 
delphia : American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. 10 cents.) 


This little book presents some of the 
strong things in New Testament Chris- 
tians, treating of the sources of their 
strength, their way of preaching, the so- 
cialism of the early church, and their 
loyalty to the Saviour. Whatever we may 
say about the early Christians, there is no 
doubt that we may get good lessons from 
a study of their life of faith. 


YO 
Literary Notes and News 


German conservative 
journals are busily en- 
gaged in discussing the 
outcome of the. biblical critical work of 
recent decades, and in determining how 
far the results may be safely adopted by 
the church. The leading writers have 
been Professors Kéhler of Erlangen and 
Volek of Dorpat, in the Neve Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, of Leipsic. The conclusions 
are that leading literary positions of mod- 
ern Old Testament criticism may be safely 
adopted, but not atall the naturalistic and 
naturalizing religious reconstruction theo- 
ries built upon this literary substructure. 


Outcome of Higher 
Criticism 


The Vacation Number 
of St. Nicholas indi- 
cates no vacation on 
the part of its editors, and some of our 
best authors and artists are found among 
itscontributors. The genial face of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes looks out from this num- 
ber, accompanied by an interesting bio- 
graphical article by Brander Matthews. 
Howard Pyle’s continued story, “ Jack 
Ballister’s Fortunes,” draws near its con- 
clusion. A chapter in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “Hero Tales from American His- 
tory” gives a spirited account of a naval 
engagement in the War of 1812, Wiil- 
liam T, Hornaday writes of thie “Antelope 
and Caribou” in the series on North 
American quadrupeds. In addition to 
these more eolid articles the magazine 
gives good measure of stories, rhymes, and 
jingles. 


St. Nicholas for 
August 
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In The Missionary Re- 
view of the World, not 
the least interesting ar- 
ticle is a paper on “‘ The Present Condition 
of the Work in Japan,” by the Rev. J. P. 
Moore, D.D., of Sendai, Japan. Because 
Japan, by recent treaties, is admitted 
into the family of civilized nations, all 
Christendom must feel especial interest in 
its progress in the new civilization. Since 
the late war with China the strong preju- 
dice against the Christian religion hereto- 
fore existing among the ruling classes of 
Japan has given way, due greatly, it is 
believed, to the admirable conduct of the 
Christian soldiers in the army and navy. 
It is beginning to be understood that a 
man can be both a Christian and a Japa- 
nese. The present political situation has 
a good influence upon the Christians, and 
there is a widespread belief that the time 
has come for a rapid forward movement. 
This thoughtful article is worthy of at- 


Missionary Work 
in Japan 





tention. 





> BUSINESS © 
EPARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is more 
than 154,000 copies, Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discownt of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
‘with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





For indigestion use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. L. D. Bieber, Phillipsburg, N.J., 
says: “It is an excellent remedy for indiges- 
tion, and, when diluted with water, a pleasant 
beverage.” 
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For use in churches, choirs,and for special occasions. 
Complete lists furnished free, on application. THE 
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A book of real, poetical, singable, pure 
Lat we} hymns, by "inducing hearty singing, 
lieve is the superintendent’s best helper. 
Such is Living Hymns, by Hon. Jno. 
Wanamaker and Jno. R. Sweney. Music, 
$4.80 per dozen; words, $15 per 100, 


1024 Arch St. e LA J. HOOD 40 W. Madison St. 


Palladeiphie. Chicago. 


“Golden Grain, Grain, No. 1,’ successful Sab- 
bath-school song book leads "al” oer, It is not 
made up of old songs from other books, ad co 
com posers i ae nted. Sample copy, 20 cen 

A. BEIR Author and Publisher, Chicago, ml. 
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Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 
personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both, and more. 
treated are Betrothals and W eddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 


The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 


“Since Thomson’s ‘The Land and the Book,’ po better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
splendid volume.” — Western Christian Advocate. 
A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
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The 
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Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
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SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any ‘set of teachers, or of scholars, 
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stow ing yearly club rates: 
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SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
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printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and yina 
to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 
© papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one ffice, and 
the same school fet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to k- 
age clubs at fifty cents per Copy, to the extent that 
may be divided into smaller packagee 

of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Free . One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot ~— be sent separately, but will be included in 

pac ‘age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originaMy ordered, and the rate to be 
the pr rtionate share of the yourty club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
a. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

east i mpyers may Se required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se; rately at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year,can have the address changed at any time 

hout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
rivilege, but can have a copy transfe 

m ¢ toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a pectage club subscriber intends to change his or her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy. as long as desired, at the rate of three cents pet 
wee 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 


changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but he one to 
msent. All add include 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the | 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers an missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
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Do you likea cup of Geod Tea? 
If so, send this** Ad” and 15 cents 
in stamps, and we will man yen 
a \ lb. sample best tea imported. 
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Ten coffees, ‘S,dking powder, 
and spices, Send for terms. 

The GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO., P.R.L., 
P. 0. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 
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But 
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been a wonder, from the start. All the 


many poor imitations of it, which 
claim to make washing easy. 
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a slow process, 


it hasn’t been so with 
Pearline’s success has 


so when ydu consider the 


These things tend to confuse 
people, of course. They’re 
forced on the public by 
BD peddlers, prizes, substi- 
tution, etc. No doubt 
they’re often thought to 
be the same as Pearline. 
We protest. _ Don’t judge 
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“T have observed marked 
beneficial results from 
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benefited.” 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 
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Be sure to get * Mennen’s.” 


Endorsed by highest medical 
authorities. A skin tonic. 
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The Twin Comet 
Lawn Sprinkler 


Covers four times the 
area of any other sprink- 
ler on the market, and so 
simple that it cannot get 
out of order. It has three 
swifuly revolving arms, 
and a slowly revolving 
nozzle. 


$5.00 


Express paid 
Or will deliver 0.0.D. with the privilece of 10 
days'trial. If you should not be perfectly satis- 
fied the express co. will refund the money. 
Sen dfor descriptions of other lawn sprinklers, 
Live agents wanted everywhere. 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Bright wood,Mass. 
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BUFFALOLITHIA WATER:: 


In the Preparation of Artificial Food for Infants. 
Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and it Saad of Clinical § 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, 


suckle her child and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. One serious objection, along ¢ 
others, to cow’s milk, is its acidity. 

cow's milk, except when the animal is fed entirely upon grass, is almost always G 
acid. This is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, 
and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. I believe the long-con- G 
tinued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when I was feeding ¢ 
two of my own children on cow’s milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre- G 
which the food otherwise produced, I directed 


Dr. John H. Tucker, Zenderson, N. Ci,.President.of the State Medical 
Society of North Carolina, referring to Spring No.4: 


ing Infants. I have sent many patien 
of this water and, without exception, they have returned to me cur 


This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
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ate and continued good results. The G 
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y School Room----- 
he Conservatory of Music--- 
The Studio of the Organist---- 
The Music Room of Home 
Should be supplied with the Lyon 
& Heary Church Organ, One and 
two manuals, with pedals. Tones 
characteristic of organ-pipes and 


itch. Unaffected by 
changes in Temperature. Easy of 
Regulation. Reasonabie in Cost. 7 sizes, Send for 
specifications and prices. State size of room. 
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S. C. SMALL & CO., 
90 Canal St., Boston 
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In Flower 
[From “ The Rivulet,” by Thomas T. Lynch. ] 


From each dark branchlet of the trees 
When starry buds begin to shine, 
Their swelling light the watcher sees 
Soon break into a flowery sign 
Of life no winters can subdue, 
And love that never can grow less ; 
Which ancient plenty brings anew, 
With a forerunning loveliness. 


The ever-unforsaken earth 
Is re-espoused in vernal hour, 
And mid serenity and mirth 
Receives of wealth a starry dower : 
Heaven plights his love to her anew, 
And clothes her in a wedding dress, 
And will through changing months be true 
To this forerunning loveliness, 


O heart, art thou again in flower, 

And does an inward force impel, 
Itself impelled by heavenly power, 

Thy thought in happy hopes to swell ? 
Deth God in in covenant new 

Unite with thee thy life to bless ? 
Then let thy future work be true 

To such forerunning loveliness. 


> 
-. Partial Views of.Truth 


[From “The Conduct of the Understanding,” by 
John Locke.) 


OME men have so used their heads to 
S mathematical figures, that, giving a 
preference to the methods of that science, 
they introduce lines and diagrams into their 
study of divinity or politic inquiries, as if 
nothing could be known without them ; 
and others, accustomed to retired specula- 
tions, run natural philosophy into meta- 
physical notions, and the abstract gene- 
ralities of logic; and how often may one 
meet with religion and morality treated 
of in the terms of the laboratory, and 
thought to be improved by the methods 
and notions of chemistry!,. Bat. he that 
will take care of the conduct of his under* 
standing, to direct it right to the know}- 
edge of things, must avoid those undue 
mixtures, and not by a fondness for what 
he has found useful and necessary in one, 
transfer it to another science, where it 
serves only to perplex and confound the 
understanding. Itis a certain truth, that 
Res nolunt male administrari— [Things 
have a sort of unwillingness to be ill 
managed]: it is no less certain, Res nolunt 
male intelligi—[That things have an un- 
willingness to be ill understood.| Things 
themselves are to be considered as they 
are in themselves, and then they will show 
us in what way they are to be understood. 
For to have right conceptions about them, 
we must bring our understandings to the 
inflexible natures and unalterable rela- 
tions of things, and not endeavor to bring 
things to any preconceived notions of 
our own. 

There is another partiality very com- 
monly observable in men of study, no less 
prejudicial nor ridiculous than the former; 
and that is a fantastical and wild attribut- 
ing all knowledge to the ancients alone, 
or to the moderns, This raving upon an- 
tiquity in matter of poetry, Horace has 
| wittily described and exposed ih one of 

his satires. The same sort of madness 
may be found in reference to all the other 
sciences, Some will not admit an opinion 
not authorized by men of old, who were 
then all giants in knowledge. Nothing 
is to be put into the treasury of truth or 
knowledge, which has not the stamp of 
Greece or Rome upon it, and, since their 
days, will scarce allow that men have been 





Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE | 


FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN. successor to Baxter C. “wan, 
246 South Second Street, Pnila., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Chureh Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


| H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. ¥. 
| BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


$1.56 to $10. Silk or merino. C. E. & F. L. a specialty. 
Wanted, religious book houses as agents. 





C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phila., Pa. | 


In ordering qoods, or in makina inquiry concernm 

cnythina advertised ta thts paper, wou will oblige the 

| publishers. ctirilea the advertiar: , by stating that you 
| saw the advertiscment tn The Sunday School 


able to see, think, or write. Others, with 
|a like extravagancy, contemn all that the 
ancients have left us, and being -taken 
with the moderns’ inventions and dis- 
coveries, lay by all that went before, as if 
whatever is called old must have the de- 
cay of time upon it, and truth, too, were 
liable to mold and rottenness. Men, I 
think, bave been much the same for 
natural endowments in all times. Fash- 
ion, discipline, and education, have put 
eminent differences in the ages of several 
countries, and made one generation much 
differ from another in arts and sciences, 
But truth is always the same; time alters 
it not, ner is it the better or worse for 
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it; but though the knowledge they have 
left us be worth our any Set they ex- 
p< pede od  weeeass, Sey ft : 
great or the industry an ity 0 
after ages, and so shall ae, ory 
onée new to them which any one now re- 
ceives with veneration for its antiquity ; 
nor was it the worse for appearing as a 
novelty; and that which is now emb 

for its newness, will to posterity be old, 
but not thereby be less true or Jess genu- 
ine. There is no occasion on this account 
to oppose the ancients and the moderns to 
one another, or to be squeamish on either 
side, He that wisely conducts his mind 
in the pursuit of knowledge, will gather 
what lights, and get what helps, he can 
from either of them, from whom they are 
best to be had, without adoring the errors, 
or rejecting the truths, which ‘ may find 
mingled in them. 

Another partiality may be observed, in 
some. to vulgar, in others to heterodox, 
tenets. Some are apt to conclude that 
what is the common opinion cannot but 
be true: so many men’s eyes, they think, 
cannot but see right; so many men’s un- 
derstandings of all sorts cannot be de- 
ceived; and therefore will not. venture to 
look beyond the received notions of the 
place and age, nor have so presumptuous 
a thought as to be wiser than their neigh- 
bors. They are content to go with the 
crowd, and so go easily, which they think 
is going right, or at least serves them as 
well. But however Vox populi vox Dei— 
[The voice of the people the voice of God] 
—has prevailed as a maxim, yet I do not 
remember wherever God delivered his 
oracles by the multitude, or Nature truths 
by the herd, 

On the other side, some fly all common 
opinions as either false or frivolous, The 
title of many-headed beast is a sufficient 
reason to them to conclude that no truths 
of weight or consequence can be lodged 
there. Vulgar opinions are suited to 
vulgar dappaition, and adapted to the ends 
of those that govern. He that will know 
the truth of things, must leave the com- 
mon and beaten track, which none but 
weak and servile minds are satisfied to 
trudge along Continually in. Sach nice 
palates relish nothing but aprange notions 
quite out of the way; whatever is com- 
monly received, has the mark of the beast 
on it, and they think it @ lessening to 
them to hearken to'it, or réceive it; their 
mind runs only after paradoxes; these 
they seek, these they embrace, these alone 
they vent, and so, as they think, distin- 
guish themselves from the vulgar. 

But common or uncommon are not the 
marks to distinguish truth or falsehood, and 
therefore should not be any biasto usin our 
inquiries. Weshouldnot judgeofthings by 
men’s opinions, but of opinions by things. 
The multitude reason but ill, and there- 
fore may be well suspected, and cannot be 
relied on, nor should be followed asasure 
guide; but philosophers, who have quitted 
the orthodoxy of the community, and the 
popular doctrines of their countries, have 
fallen into as extravagant and as absurd 
opinions as ever common reception coun- 
tenanced. It would be madness to refuse 
to breathe the common air, or quench one’s 
thirst with water, because the rabble use 
them to these purposes; and if there ate 
conveniences of life which common use 
reaches not, it is not reason to reject them, 
because they are not grown into the or- 
dinary fashion of the country, and every 
villager doth not know them. 
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